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PREFACE. 


The  following  talks,  with  the  exception  of  the  "Easter  in  Athens," 
which  was  written  in  that  still  enchanted  city  on  the  night  it  fails  to  describe, 
were  all  intended  for  the  ears  of  students.  For  the  weakness  manifested  in 
publishing  them  probably  nothing  could  be  pleaded  in  adequate  apology,  not 
even  the  kindly  urging  of  one's  friends. 

As  could  be  seen  at  a  glance,  there  is  no  striving  for  originality.  The 
painful  effort  to  be  original,  perhaps  because  success  is  far  beyond  my  own 
reach,  I  make  bold  to  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  curses  in  our  modern  life. 
On  the  other  hand  I  have  borrowed  freely  from  the  men  who  have  influenced 
me  most:  Homer,  whether  he  was  one  demi-god  or  a  thousand  men;  Plato, 
the  Greek  Ruskin;  Ruskin,  the  English  Plato;  Matthew  Arnold,  the  un- 
erring; and  Shelley,  whom  the  Muses  loved. 
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THE  MOONLIGHT  MAIDEN. 

Now,  I  often  go  to  church  intentionally,  and 
that  is  very  commonplace;  but  two  weeks  ago 
Sunday  night  I  went  unintentionally,  and  that  is 
an  event.  It  happened  on  this  wise.  About  half 
past  four  I  began  to  feel  that  in  duty  to  my  lungs 
— and  I  should  like  to  recall  to  you  that  every  man 
owes  a  solemn  duty  to  his  lungs — I  ought  to  take 
some  exercise.  The  most  natural  point  of  destina- 
tion seemed  to  be  Flagstaff,  and  thither  I  bent 
my  way. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  last  ascent  dark- 
ness had  begun  to  close  in;  and  it  was  half  past 
five  when  I  sat  down  to  rest  upon  the  well-known 
rocks  that  surround  the  base  of  the  staff.  Now  I 
had  been  thinking  about  some  things — even 
professors  do  sometimes  think  about  things — and 
perhaps  my  vision  was  at  first  a  little  dull;  but  at 
any  rate  it  fell  out  that  my  sight  was  turned  to  the 
east  just  as  the  moon  appeared  in  colossal  form 
above  the  horizon. 

Now,  some  of  us  have  our  hearts  moved 
potently  by  the  moon,  and  I  perhaps  more  than  I 
ought,  whereat  my  friends  point  many  unkind  jests, 


based  on  the  derivation  of  a  certain  word,  and  that 
night  I  seemed  to  feel  her  power  more  than  ever, 
for  she  had  appeared  in  a  new  guise  of  majesty. 
Howbeit,  as  I  gazed  there  happened  what  some 
sceptical  minds  will  not  believe,  for  across  the 
silvery  trail  there  came  speeding  a  maiden,  whose 
guise  was  more  than  mortal.  And  as  she  came  T 
saw  beautiful  golden  tresses  which  were  only  the 
fairer  for  being  disordered  by  her  rapid  motion, 
and  her  face  was  one  of  beauty  softened  by  love 
and  care;  as  she  came  yet  nearer  I  saw  the  bright 
shining  eyes  that  were  "too  beauteous  to  be  grey, 
too  thoughtful  to  be  blue,"  and  her  breath  was  like 
the  odor  from  the  pine  trees  gently  stirred.  Then, 
in  a  voice  that  w^as  soft  as  the  call  of  the  halcyon 
in  those  storied  days  on  the  sea  made  calm  for  her 
nesting,  she  spake  unto  me  and  uttered  these 
words : 

"Verily,  mortal,  thy  heart  is  sad  tonight  despite 
all  the  beauty  that  surrounds  thee." 

"Yea,  goddess,  my  heart  is  sad,  for  I  am  think- 
ing of  those  who  haunt  yon  low- clustering  build- 
ings, some  to  teach  and  some  to  learn.  And  as  to 
those  who  teach,  the  things  we  ought  to  teach  we 
dare  not,  and  the  things  we  dare  to  teach  we  often 
cannot.  Furthermore  it  is  often  true  that  those 
who  are  wise  lack  love,  and  those  who  have  love 
lack  wisdom.  And  as  to  those  who  learn,  a  hand- 
ful do  all  that  God  has  given  them  power  to  do; 
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but  most  are  content  to  do  what  they  must,  instead 
of  what  they  can.  This  we  seem  afraid  to  tell 
them,  but  speak  instead  words  easy  to  say  and 
pleasant  to  hear,  but  baneful  to  believe.  And 
they  learn  the  secrets  and  the  power  of  language 
and  physical  elements,  but  not  of  the  soul;  'to 
doubt  their  own  faiths  rather  than  look  with 
patience  or  respect  on  those  of  others;  and  in 
general  life  and  policy  to  efface  the  canons  of  the 
past  without  having  formed  any  distinct  concep- 
tion of  those  which  must  regulate  the  institutions 
of  the  future.'  And  when  they  wish  to  learn  of 
art  do  we  tell  them  that  before  approaching  the 
throne  of  the  art  goddess  they  must  be  intensely 
and  thoroughly  able  to  behave?  Do  we  show 
them  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  tell  the  difference 
between  two  casts  of  drapery,  two  tendencies  of 
line,  much  less  between  dignity  and  baseness  of 
gesture,  except  by  their  own  dignity  of  character 
and  purity  of  life?  Do  we  show  them  that  unless 
their  hearts  are  free  from  taint  the  Venus  de  Milo 
remains  a  woman  instead  of  a  goddess,  just  as 
surely  as  the  man  whose  heart  is  not  suffused  with 
some  emotion  of  religion  sees  in  the  Madonna  and 
the  Saviour  only  a  mother  and  child?" 

Then  did  she  make  answer  and  say:  "Nay,  in 
thy  youthful  folly  thine  eyes  see  not  beyond  the 
passing  day,  and  thy  heart  droops  too  soon.     Lo,  I 
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will  show  thee  yet  another  picture;  turn  hither 
thy  twin-eyed  gaze." 

Then  did  I  look  again,  even  as  she  bade  me, 
and  a  new  vision  lay  before  my  eyes.  Standing 
out  fair  and  sublime  was  a  series  of  noble  build- 
ings, erected  in  such  a  simple  and  tasteful  style  as 
men  employed  of  old  for  buildings  of  state,  and 
the  material  thereof  w^as  our  best  western  stone 
which  nature  gave  us  in  rich  and  bounteous  store 
to  make  glad  our  eyes.  And  round  about  these 
was  the  most  glorious  park  in  America,  twenty 
miles  on  every  side.  In  it  \vas  nothing  unclean 
or  unsightly,  nought  of  vice  or  of  misery,  but  here 
one  might  gather  every  gladdening  flower  with 
which  Flora  has  gemmed  our  state;  and  within 
this  demesne  every  living  creature  that  haunts 
wood  and  stream  found  a  happy  refuge.  Thus  on 
every  side  there  reigned  a  beauty  and  a  peace  that 
must  pour  in  upon  one's  sight  and  mind  as  a  health- 
giving  breeze  from  mountain  regions,  bringing 
grace  and  vigor. 

And  within  the  walls  I  beheld  a  sight  of  even 
more  wondrous  beauty.  At  hist  the  vaunted  day 
had  come  when  men  were  to  love  learning  without 
losing  vigor,  and  to  be  fond  of  art  without  losing 
simplicity.  Each  man  taught  in  simpleness  of 
language  and  humility  of  heart  the  lore  that  it 
had  been  granted  him  to  learn  in  this  land  or 
others,  and   thought  neither  of  pleasing   nor   dis- 
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pleasing,  but  only  of  helping.  And  no  man  spoke 
glibly  of  things  he  did  not  understand  in  words 
that  were  not  understood,  And  he  who  was  great- 
est in  wisdom  was  greatest  in  kindness,  and  no  one 
told  the  students  they  were  better  than  they  were, 
neither  did  anyone  tell  them  they  were  worse. 

And  among  the  students  there  were  only 
souls  thirsty  for  knowledge  and  truth,  and  this  thirst 
imjoelled  even  the  weakest  to  unfaltering  effort. 
Diversion  they  used  freely,  but  only  as  a  help  to 
work,  knowing  that  work  is  the  salvation  of  man. 
And  so  they  wasted  a  moment  to  save  an  hour;  but 
the  hour  they  grasped  and  held  forever,  so  even 
the  moment  turned  out  not  to  be  lost  but  gained. 
Faults  they  had,  but  correction  they  received  as 
kindness,  knowing  that  in  kindness  and  wisdom  it 
was  offered.  Hope  they  nourished  within  them, 
but  not  a  foolish  hope,  realizing  their  limitations, 
and  that  God  probably  did  not  intend  that  all 
should  stand  at  exalted  posts  of  duty,  but  that 
some  should  fill  the  lowly  ones,  with  as  much 
glory  to  God  and  less  pain  to  themselves.  For 
it  is  ever  true  that  the  heat  of  the  fray  beats  most 
fiercely  and  wastingly  on  him  who  holds  the  high- 
est post,  if  he  holds  it  honorably  and  well. 

"Tell  me,  goddess,"  I  said — but  there  was  no 
one  left  to  answer  me. 

Now  it  may  be,  as  some  will  doubtless  say, 
that   I   saw    no  maiden  at  all.     And  it  may  be  I 
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dreamed  of  one  I  had  seen  somewhere  on  the  earth, 
or  it  may  be  that  the  maiden  was  only  the  spirit  of 
Colorado,  for  the  Greeks,  too,  had  incredible  tales 
like  this.  Perchance,  then,  her  beauty  was  only 
our  wondrous  scenery,  her  tresses  our  curling 
breezes.  Perchance  her  eyes  were  only  the  stars 
of  our  glorious  night,  and  her  breath  the  rarefied 
air  of  our  hills  embalsamed  by  the  pines.  Per- 
chance her  voice  was  only  the  mountain  echo 
which  answers  softly  to  one  who  softly  calls. 

Now  that  may  be  true;  but  be  it  as  it  may, 
when  I  grow  a  little  despondent  and  wonder 
whether  it  is  all  worth  the  while,  I  close  my  lids, 
and  seeing  again  the  helpful  eyes  and  hearing 
again  the  encouraging  voice,  I  take  heart  and  gird 
myself  for  the  struggle. 

Then  did  I  turn  my  footsteps  homeward,  and 
in  the  dusk  thrice  did  I  slip  on  the  slopes  and  fall, 
and  thrice  was  my  bruised  flesh  made  black  and 
blue.  Thrice  did  harsh  words  rush  to  the  bulwark 
of  my  teeth,  but  thrice  did  I  remember  the  moon- 
light maiden,  and  the  bulwark  of  my  teeth  held  in 
the  words,  and  my  heart  was  ashamed  for  its  anger. 


EASTER  IN  ATHENS, 

(Reprinted  from  the  Toronto  Globe). 

The  Fates,  as  my  friend  the  classical  scholar 
would  say,  or  Providence,  as  my  friend  the  cul- 
tured minister  would  say,  brought  me  to  Athens 
just  a  little  while  before  the  Easter  festival. 
Everybody  in  every  land  had  been  talking  about 
the  Olympian  games;  they  had  been  talking  so 
much,  in  fact,  that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  room 
unless  one  happened  to  be  a  millionaire  instead  of 
a  student.  These  games  and  the  desire  to  have  a 
little  longer  time  to  spend  under  the  clear  blue  sky 
of  Greece,  in  the  land  where  "no  soil  is  lost  in 
vulgar  mould,"  were  the  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  the  aforesaid  Fates  or  Providence  to  transport 
me  from  Rome  earlier  than  I  had  expected.  Of 
the  Easter  festival  I  had  often  heard,  but  I  had  not 
really  thought  of  it  as  a  feature  of  my  visit.  It 
had  been  allowed  me — and  I  must  add  that  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  —to  see  the  aged  Pope  carried  in 
sacred  state  through  the  crowded  halls  of  the 
Vatican;  and  I  had  not  thought  of  witnessing 
another  religious  ceremony  of  like  impressiveness 
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until  my  good  fortune  should  concede  me  a  second 
sojourn  in  the  Eternal  City.  But  on  Wednesday  a 
kind  Greek  friend  of  mine,  who  bears  the  name  of 
the  second  evangelist,  mentioned  that  the  annual 
celebration  of  the  entombment  would  take  place 
on  Friday  night;  and  this  service,  to  which  I  had 
looked  forward  with  no  particular  expectations, 
will  always  have  been  for  me  the  event  of  my  visit 
to  Greece. 

Why  did  these  ceremonies  impress  one  so? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  feeling  that  made  my 
scholarly  and  agnostic  friend  reverently  lift  his  hat 
before  a  rude  wooden  cross  or  a  robe  carried  by 
priestly  hands?  Perhaps  it  was  something  like 
this:  For  a  denizen  of  North  America  the  sight 
of  a  tangible  expression  of  faith  by  a  whole  city 
will  become  more  and  more  unusual  as  religion 
becomes  more  and  more  ossified  into  theology,  dis- 
sipated into  agnosticism,  or  transformed  into  some 
shape  whereof  our  dimmed  eyes  can  hardly  see 
the  outlines.  In  addition  to  this  reason  there  is 
the  striking  juxtaposition  of  past  and  present,  of 
superstition  and  religion,  as  would  say  the  ortho- 
dox, of  ancient  and  modern  faith,  as  would  say 
Carlyle.  But  a  brief  two  thousand  years  ago  the  great 
religious  festival  of  Athens  was  in  honor  of  her 
patron  goddess,  Athena,  who  represents  light,  light 
in  the  sky  first,  and  then  light  in  the  mind;  tonight 
it  was  in  honor  of  the  humble  Nazarene, 
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The  festival  of  today  must  be  the  fenced  field 
of  my  pen,  although  those  ancient  glories  would 
tempt  it  to  stray.  Could  there  be  a  more  wonder- 
ful picture  than  the  festival  of  old,  when  Athens 
was  at  her  best,  the  richest  of  Greek  cities  in  sub- 
stance as  well  as  in  heart  and  mind?  Through 
the  streets  beneath,  up  the  slope  of  the  majestic 
Acropolis  swept  the  sacred  procession  to  the  won- 
derful home  they  had  erected  for  the  great  goddess 
who  ever  guarded  their  weal.  In  that  procession 
were  priests  and  offerings  and  sacred  symbols; 
but  in  it,  too,  were  Athena's  children,  the  clever- 
est people  the  world  has  ever  seen,  whose  corporal 
beauty  almost  answered  to  the  greatness  of  their 
minds,  whose  graceful  attire  was  almost  worthy  of 
the  beauty  of  their  bodies.  Of  the  goal  of  the 
procession  I  need  not  speak.  Today,  in  its  ruins, 
the  Parthenon  is  the  most  mind-enchanting  struc- 
ture that  the  untiring  traveller  can  find,  even  if  he 
search  from  where  Apollo  yokes  his  fiery  steeds 
in  the  morning  to  where  he  unyokes  them  all 
wearied  at  eventide. 

Tonight  was  the  commemoration  of  the  en- 
tombment. For  a  week  the  faithful,  and  that  in- 
cludes practically  all  Greece,  had  been  purifying 
themselves  by  a  genuine  and  trying  abstinence 
from  their  usual  food.  All  day  there  was  service 
in  the  churches.  All  night  the  sacred  processions 
left  the  altars  to  make  their  way  through  the  prin- 


cipal  streets  of  the  city,  and  we  may  follow  the 
one  from  the  Metropolitan.  Heading  the  train 
was  a  military  band,  followed  by  buglers.  Then 
came  lights  and  banners  with  pictures  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  the  rough 
wooden  cross  before  which  all  men  bowed.  The 
higher  clergy,  attired  in  the  splendid  robes  of  the 
Greek  church,  with  the  Bishop  of  Athens  as  the 
central  figure,  followed  closely  after  the  cross,  as  if 
to  keep  near  to  Christ.  The  sacred  cloth,  with 
fresh  flowers  or  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  was 
carried  by  four  priests.  Filling  up  every  vacant 
point  were  the  people,  old  and  young,  carrying 
candles  and  forgetting  the  sorrow  that  was  sym- 
bolized. How  could  they  be  sorrowful  tonight? 
Tomorrow  night  will  they  not  celebrate  His  resur- 
rection? The  very  voices  of  the  choristers  singing 
the  "Miserere"  were  happy  and  cheerful.  There 
was  one  piece  of  music  I  shall  never  forget;  it  told 
me  more  than  instruments  had  ever  told  me  before. 
The  number  was  a  march  of  sorrow,  sad  as  a  hope- 
less tomb,  but  just  as  the  people  tonight  forgot 
their  sorrow  in  their  future  joy,  so  the  adoring 
composer  could  not  forego  the  expression  of  con- 
fident hope,  and  at  intervals  there  would  break 
forth  a  strain  that  told  of  the  resurrection  as  surely 
as  the  remainder  had  told  of  the  grave.  On  the 
return  to  the  church  the  bearers  of  the  sacred  cloth 
raised  it  on   high   and  under  it  passed  the  throng, 
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eager  for  its  divine  blessing.  The  beautiful 
flowers  that  had  been  consecrated  were  emulously 
sought  after  and  carried  away  to  heal  the  evils  of 
the  body,  even  as  He  whose  burial  had  made  them 
sacred  heals  the  evils  of  the  soul. 

Tomorrow  night  will  be  the  festival  of  the 
Resurrection.  Sorrow  will  have  given  way  to  joy. 
and  the  celebration  will  be  bright  and  gladsome, 
splendid  with  all  the  glorious  pomp  and  circum- 
stance that  court  and  church  can  display.  The 
dirge  will  have  become  a  paean.  But  some  way  or 
other  I  do  not  expect  it  to  have  so  much  meaning 
for  me;  probably  because  more  men  can  follow  the 
man-Christ  reverently  and  devoutly  to  his  tomb 
than  can  easily  find  a  strengthening  reality  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  God-Christ  and  His  ascent  to 
the  throne  on  high. 

"And  is  that  all?"  you  will  ask.  Yes,  that  is 
all;  but  you  must  transport  yourself  tonight  to 
Athens.  Over  your  head  you  must  see  the  deep 
blue  such  as  only  Attica  seems  to  have  for  its  vault. 
You  must  look  up  at  the  heavens  that  tonight  if 
ever  ought  to  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  and  you 
must  recall  that  Qwery  star  that  adorns  them  was  once 
clothed  with  the  tissue  of  a  beautiful  myth  such  as 
only  those  inspired  of  Athena  could  weave.  Then 
you  must  turn  your  gaze  downward  at  the  candle- 
bearing  throng  of  mortals  passing  through  illumin- 
ated  streets,  the   work  of   man.      Your  eye  must 
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turn  one  moment  to  the  Parthenon,  standing  out 
in  the  southern  night  on  its  eternal  rocky  base, 
and  the  next  moment  to  the  mediaeval  Christian 
church,  remarkable  amid  the  dwellings  and  shops 
of  the  modern  town.  You  must  keep  before  you 
ages  gone,  and  across  your  mind  must  flit  the 
larger  truths  they  have  helped  to  teach;  at  the 
same  time  you  must  note  the  most  trifling  events. 
Yonder  youth,  who  touches  lightly  a  dark-eyed 
maiden's  hand,  will  remind  you  that  in  Athens  of 
old  the  religious  festivals  gave  lovers  a  chance  to 
speak  together;  you  will  wonder,  if  you  are  not 
hopelessly  life-weary,  whether  after  all  it  is  not  meet 
that  an  honest  emotion  of  two  young  hearts  should 
spring  into  keener  life  at  a  holy  time.  A  little 
farther  along  the  line  is  a  student;  you  met  him 
this  morning  and  remember  his  clear-cut  face. 
With  him  is  an  older  friend  and  their  converse  is 
earnest.  "We  must  have  truth  and  justice,"  says 
the  younger  man.  In  an  instant  you  are  back 
with  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  latter  is  propound- 
ing his  views  on  the  universe,  and  the  place  of 
man  therein,  on  religion  and  morality;  he  waits 
for  the  just  man  who  shall  be  the  perfect  type. 
You  turn  to  look  at  a  passing  priest,  and  the  voice 
is  no  longer  the  voice  of  Plato  but  of  Paul,  and  his 
discourse  is  on  the  revelation  of  the  "unknown 
God."  Across  the  road  is  a  scarred  old  Albanian, 
with  white  kilts  and  blue  stockings.     The  martial 
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bearing  of  this  one   man,  more  than  the  brightly- 
uniformed  soldiery,  speaks  of  war,  and  you  go  back 
to  wars  of  other  days.     You   see  a  frustrated  East 
and  a  liberated  West;  you  fight  at   Marathon  and 
Salamis.     You   stand   by  the  grave  of  those  who 
were  the  first  to  fall  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  and  you 
listen  to  that  funeral  oration  of  Pericles,  the  greatest 
speech  of  recorded  history.     He  speaks  of   eternal 
themes,  of   life   and   death   and  duty.     You  hear 
with  a   thrill  his  proud  but  justified  boast  that 
Athens  is  the  most  successful,  most  beautiful,  most 
liberal,  most  cultured  city  in   the  world;   a  very 
school    for   Greece.     Then    you    are    interrupted 
by    the    plaintive     chant    of    the    choir,    ''Lord, 
have  mercy  upon  us,"  and  are  brought  back  from 
Athena  to  Christ.     You  must  even  remember  the 
strange    conjunction     of     time.       Today    is     the 
Christian  festival,  on  Monday  begins  the  revival  of 
the  great  games  that  were  held  so  long  in  honor  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus,  the  father  and  ruler  of  gods 
and  men.     Everywhere  one  hand  touches  the  past, 
the  other  the  present,  until  you    would  almost  be 
glad  to  withdraw  from  the  too-suggestive  contact. 
What  meant  the  worship  of  Athena,   "Queen 
of  the  Air,  and  Mistress  of  the  Mind?"      What 
spirit  underlay  the  festivals  in  honor  of  Zeus,  "who 
sendeth  to  men  blessings  and  bane?"     What  is  in 
the  heart  of   the   faithful  who  dutifully  and  gladly 
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followed  the  sacred  tokens  tonight?  The  answer  I 
leave  to  men  who  are  older,  wiser  and  better  than 
I,  trusting  that  neither  their  age,  their  wisdom, 
nor  their  goodness  will  have  dulled  in  them  such 
a  reverence  for  both  past  and  present  as  has  been 
awakened  or  re-awakened  in  me  by  this  solemn 
observance  of  Christian  faith  in  the  city  of  the 
bright-eyed  goddess,  in  Athena's  eternal  home. 


THE  LOTOS-EATERS. 

Odyssey,  ix,  82-104. 
Tennyson: — The  Lotos-Eaters. 
Nay,  the  Lotos-Eaters  are  not  extinct,  for  my 
own  eyes  have  beheld  their  dreamy,  blue-sky  hap- 
piness, and  my  own  ears  have  heard  them  offering 
to  you,  even  as  to  Ulysses  and  his  companions  of 
old,  the  honey-sweet  fruit  of  their  enchanted  land. 
Furtheruiore,  I  have  seen  some  of  you,  even  as 
some  of  the  Homeric  sailors,  taste  the  dainty  fare 
and  choose  to  abide  with  the  lotos-eating  men, 
forgetting  the  onward  way.  For  such  a  plight 
Ulysses  found  no  help  save  one,  and  that  not  mild 
nor  peaceful,  but  simply  to  hale  them  back  per- 
force to  the  ships,  weeping  and  sore  against  their 
will,  and  to  drag  them  beneath  the  benches  and  bind 
them  in  the  hollow  barques.  But  many  of  you 
find  no  stern  and  helpful  Ulysses,  and  abide  day 
after  day  in  the  charming,  ignoble  land,  singing  in 
mild,  rythmic  tones,  soft  and  low: 

"Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar: 
O  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more." 
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I  suppose  you  all  know  the  Homeric  passage 
that  tells  how  Ulysses  hit  upon  the  land  of  the 
Lotos- Eaters,  and  if  any  of  you  have  forgotten 
your  Odyssey  you  will  at  least  remember  your 
Tennyson,  so  I  need  not  apologize  for  likening  you 
to  Ulysses  and  his  comrades.  You  are  wandering 
over  an  ocean  of  new  experiences  in  life  and 
thought,  now  with  prosperous,  following  breezes, 
now  with  adverse  gales,  and  are  bound  some  day 
to  fall  by  hap  upon  the  Lotos-Eaters'  land.  Just 
what  guise  that  land  will  assume  I  cannot  tell,  nor 
can  you;  if  we  could,  some  of  the  danger  might  be 
obviated.  But  you  will  disembark  on  a  new  land 
some  day,  as  you  have  disembarked  on  many  others, 
to  seek  food  and  drink;  and  at  first  you  can  tell  no 
difference,  save  haply  that  it  seems  beyond  the 
measure  of  other  lands  fair  to  view  and  sweet  to 
dwell  in.  Then,  ere  long,  you  feel  the  languid  air 
and  meet  the  mild-eyed  man  or  maid  that  proffers 
you  the  enchanted  stem.  And  invariably  the  hand 
that  holds  out  the  lotos  will  be  a  hand  that  wills 
you  no  harm:  "for  the  Lotos-Eaters"  says  Ulysses, 
"devised  not  death  for  our  fellows,  but  gave  them 
of  the  lotos  to  taste."  Now,  as  then,  it  so  often 
happens  that  the  friend  who  believes  that  he  is 
offering  his  brightest  pleasure  is  really  offering  the 
lotos  that  lulls  to  relaxing  of  muscle  and  paralysis 
of  will  The  temptation  that  can  come  from  hands 
we  dislike  or  dread  is  easy  to  withstand;  but  a  fair 
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fruit  from  a  friendly  hand,  who  will  refuse?  Over 
you,  who  still  possess  your  natures  in  nobleness  of 
purpose  and  hatred  of  vice,  a  temptation  to  actual, 
active  sin  has  little  power:  you  would  scorn  it  by 
instinct  not  less  than  by  reason;  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  Lotos-Eaters  is  a  different  thing.  Here 
is  no  tangible  sin,  no  apparent  harm  to  one's 
fellows,  only  a  giving  up  of  oneself  to  apparently 
innocent  pleasure  with  the  plausible  plea  for  peace 
and  rest: 


"Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labor  be? 
Let  us  alone — what  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?     Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave?'' 


And  for  every  student  that  becomes  a  burden 
or  bane  to  mankind  because  of  shipwreck  in  the 
storms  of  sin,  a  thousand  sink  to  uselessness  in  the 
pacific  harbor  of  the  Lotos-Eaters'  isle.  I  have 
little  fear  that  you  will  descend  to  lie  or  steal,  or 
to  any  other  form  of  transgression  that  we  ordi- 
narily think  of  as  vice;  but  I  do  dread,  far  more 
than  I  can  tell,  the  possibility  I  have  so  often  seen 
become  a  reality,  of  the  student's  growing  in- 
different towards  his  duties  to  mankind.  Your 
equipment  should  fit  you  better  than  others  for 
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the  wind  and  the  wave,  and  you  of  all  men  and 
women  have  no  right 

"Id  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclined 

On  the  hills,  like  gods  together,  careless  of  mankind." 

Every  weaker  fellow  creature  has  an  undenia- 
ble claim  upon  you :  you  are  literally  your  brother's 
keeper,  and  first  you  are  responsible  to  the  circle  in 
which  you  are  moving  now.  You  owe  it  to  your 
comrades  that  you  should  put  forth  the  best  efforts, 
mentally  and  morally,  that  your  nature  has  made 
possible  for  you.  No  lotos  must  you  pass  on  to 
your  fellows,  but  strong  food,  meat  and  drink  that 
strengthen  for  the  great  world-fray  in  which  we 
all  must  struggle.  You  must  not  and  cannot  live 
to  yourself  alone. 

You  must  not  indulge  in  innocent  pleasure, 
even  if  it  be  a  favorite  study,  to  the  point  at  which 
you  begin  to  feel  how  sweet  it  is  to  dream  and 
dream,  and  begin  to  plead  that  in  your  own  happi- 
nesss  and  peace  you  are  doing  no  harm  to  others. 
Every  blow  that  your  arm  fails  to  strike  against 
evil  is  a  wrong  to  mankind;  every  mental  and 
moral  muscle  you  fail  to  strengthen  and  exercise  is 
a  bane  to  your  fellow  men.  Struggle  and  effort 
must  be  in  your  life  today  and  every  day,  unto  the 
hour  when  your  influence  is  made  null  by  dark 
death  that  stretches  men  at  their  lengths.      Will 
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you  not  avoid  the  land  of  the  lotos-eating  men? 
Will  you  not  put  from  you  the  mystic  fruit,  no 
matter  by  whom  it  is  proffered?  Will  you  not 
welcome  every  Ulysses  that  hales  you  back  to  the 
ship  perforce  to  essay  once  more  the  onward  way 
over  the  monster-teeming  deep?  Clasping  the 
hand  of  him  who  stands  forever  as  the  type  of 
hardy  endurance  and  inventive  mind  we  may  set 
sail  "free  hearts,  free  foreheads,"  as  if  it  were  for  that 
last  great  voyage  in  this  life,  believing  with  him 
that  some  work  of  noble  note  may  yet  be  done  if 
we  are  "strong  to  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 
to  yield." 


A  TRIP  AMONG  THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE. 

Our  trip  among 

"The  sprinkled  isles, 

Lily  on  lily  that  o'erlace  the  sea, 

And  laugh  their  pride  when  the  light  wave  lisps  Greece," 

lasted  only  a  fortnight,  but  those  days  were  so 
replete  with  pleasure  that  you  would  certainly 
accuse  me  of  exaggeration  if  I  should  speak  with- 
out restraint.  The  year  was  at  the  spring,  or 
rather,  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  Kore  had  just 
returned  to  the  arms  of  Demeter,  and  everywhere 
the  bright  flowers,  the  glad  foliage,  and  the  spring- 
ing grain  gave  token  of  the  great  Earth-Mother's 
bounteous  joy.  The  sky  was  for  the  most  part  so 
charmingly  clear,  that  I  thought  the  bright-eyed 
Athena  was  showing  her  purest  light  in  the  sky, 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  pierce  our  duller  part 
and  be  transformed  into  pure  light  in  the  mind. 
Then  we  had  no  roughness  of  the  sea  to  mar  our 
enjoyment;  but  Poseidon,  the  ruler  of  the  ocean, 
the  earth-shaker,  and  alas!  all  too  often  the 
stomach-shaker,  heard  our  prayers  and  made  smooth 
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tlie  paths  of  the  monster-teeming  deep.  But  the  gods 
often  confer  their  gifts  with  kivish  hands,  and  to 
these  provisions  for  our  enjoyment  added  the  pos- 
sibility of  atiother  sort  of  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of 
learning  from  one  who  knows.  For  our  trip  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  Doerpfeld,  the  principal  of  the 
German  Archaeological  Institute  at  Athens,  with 
whose  name  you  are  all  familiar.  And  while  for 
one's  enjoyment  the  presence  of  such  a  man  is  so 
desirable,  for  one's  profit  it  is  invaluable. 

Early  one  May  morning,  as  soon  as  dawn 
shone  forth,  the  rosy-fingered,  we  made  our  way  to 
the  Peiraeus.  Here  we  found  our  boat  and  the 
trip  began  with  a  good  omen,  for  it  bore  the  name  of 
Theseus  and  we  were  carried  back  at  once  to  the 
days  of  the  heroes.  Then  we  raised  the  anchor 
and  set  sail  for  Aegina.  I  have  said  set  sail  and 
am  almost  sorry  the  words  are  untrue,  for  travel 
meant  so  much  more  to  men  when  the  gods  sent  a 
favoring  wind  that  filled  the  sails  and  bore  the  ship 
over  the  vasty  deep. 

Our  first  halt  was  at  the  island  of  Aegina. 
Anchoring  in  the  bluest  and  purest  of  water,  we 
disembarked  on  a  rocky  coast.  Our  objective 
point  was  the  temple  of  Athena,  best  known  to 
you  perhaps  for  the  sculptures  now  at  Munich,  and 
we  must  make  our  way  over  arduous  paths,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  through  dark  green  olives  or  un- 
trimmed  groves,  to  where  tiie  sacred  edifice  rises 
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n  majestic  ruins.     As  you  come  to  the  temenos 
you  turn  to  view  the  panorama  and  words  fail  you, 
as  they  will  fail  you  so   often.     Bright  sky,  grey 
rook,  blue  sea,  islands,   mountains,  the  mainland 
shore,  all  unite  in  a  landscape  that  I  must  leave  to 
your   imagination.      You   will  permit  me  to  say, 
however,  that  I  have  seen  a  little  of  what  the  world 
calls  its  scenery,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  to  com- 
pare in  charm  with  Greece.     And  this  suggests 
the  reflection  that  the  half-scholar  will  tell  you  the 
ancient   Grecian   had   no  appreciation  of   natural 
scenery;   but   I   would   have   you   place    yourself 
before  the  temple  of  Athena  in  Aegina,  or  Posei- 
don at  Poros,  or  any   of  numerous  others,  and  ask 
yourself  why  the  Greeks  chose  these  glorious  and 
commanding  sites  for  the  temples  of  their  gods. 
Nor  can  I  see  how  you  can  account  for  the  spring- 
ing up  of  the  myriad  myths  of  Grecian  lore  among 
a  people  not  keenly  sensitive  to  nature's  beauty  as 
well  as  to  nature's  power. 

From  Aegina  we  steamed  to  Poros  and  here 
we  stood  on  the  spot  where  Demosthenes  had 
ended  his  own  life,  looking  across  the  blue  Aegean 
to  the  dimly  seen  city  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  save 
from  the  all-engulfing  Macedonian  power. 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  in  sight  of  Delos, 
the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  great  sun-god, 
who  then  as  now  gave  light  to  mortal  man.  But 
today  we  have  submitted  the  sun  to  spectral  analy- 
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sis  and  know  there  is  much  hydrogen  in  his  flame. 
Howbeit,  now  and  then  a  man  who  can  be  Greek 
and  not  merely  English  touches  the  whirring  wheel 
of  the  godlike  charioteer,  and  a  Shakespeare  writes: 

"The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  promise  of  a  goodly  day  tomorrow." 

The  incredibly  tiny  island  of  Delos,  which  was 
once  literally  covered  with  the  temples  of  the  gods 
and  the  dwellings  of  men,  is  now  deserted,  and 
where  once  throngs  of  richly  robed  devotees 
crowded  to  honor  the  mighty  god  with  offerings 
and  ritual,  the  archaeologist  alone  makes  dutiful 
pilgrimage. 

That  night  we  anchored  in  the  harbor  of 
Mykonos.  After  we  had  put  from  us  the  desire  of 
meat  and  drink  we  went  up  on  deck  to  enjoy  the 
Grecian  evening.  Somebody  suggested  a  song 
and  we  tried  to  sing,  but  you  could  not  say  the 
muses  favored  our  efforts.  The  Germans  knew 
their  songs,  but  few  of  them  could  sing;  the 
Americans  could  sing,  but  they  did  not  know  their 
songs.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  city  and  col- 
lege young  people  of  our  country  have  no  real 
songs  which  they  may  sing  when  the  heart  needs 
a  solace  or  the  spirit  a  stimulus.  We  have  delight- 
ful drawing-room  music,  but  no  songs  to  carry 
about  with   us  and  sing  under  the  blue  vault  of 
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heaven.  The  country  young  people  are  better  off, 
for  they  at  least  have  their  hymns.  We  in  the 
cities  and  colleges  are  too  well  educated  to  sing 
hymns  and  not  clever  enough  to  replace  them  with 
anything  else.  Just  as  I  was  growing  impatient 
at  our  futile  attempts  to  be  musical  we  heard 
voices  coming  across  the  water.  A  little  boat  drew 
near  and  we  saw  that  the  song  came  from  two  men. 
For  an  hour  they  hovered  around  our  steamer  and 
I  shall  never  hear  such  singing  again.  The  sing- 
ers  had  magnificent  voices,  but  more  than  that, 
you  felt  they  sang  of  what  they  knew  and  of  what 
they  believed.  The  "Sailor's  Prayer"  sung  in  that 
strange  Greek  tongue,  charmed  the  ears  of  men 
who  neither  sailed,  nor  prayed,  nor  knew  the  lan- 
guage. When  they  had  finished  they  bade  us 
good  night,  and  we  thanked  them  as  best  we  could; 
but  as  my  eye  followed  their  vanishing  boat  and 
my  ears  strained  eagerly  after  the  dying  sounds,  I 
wondered  whether  some  day  our  complex  life 
would  not  unfold  again  into  a  simplicity  where 
men  and  women  might  speak  better  and  sing  better 
of  what  the  brain  knows  and  the  heart  feels. 
Then  we  laid  us  down  in  the  berths  of  the  ship, 
and  the  gods  sent  us  deep,  peaceful  sleep. 

The  following  day  we  sailed  to  Sounion.  In 
ancient  times  the  point  of  Sounion  was  hard  for  a 
sailing  ship  to  double;  and  even  yet  the  Grecian 
navigator  feels  thankful  when  he  has  rounded  the 
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promontory.  So  the  old  Greeks  built  them  a  tem- 
ple of  Poseidon  there  and  offered  him  sacrifice  and 
libation  that  he  might  vouchsafe  them  fair  wind 
and  smooth  sea.  The  same  day,  in  company  with 
Agamemnon  Schliemann,  whose  father's  name  is  so 
familiar  to  you  all,  and  whose  own  first  name  you 
may  somewhere  have  met  with,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  silver  mines  of  Laurion.  These 
once  yielded  an  important  revenue  for  Athens  and 
are  again  beginning  to  be  profitable.  The 
thoroughly  up-to-date  machinery  and  the  evidence 
of  a  strike  just  subsiding  are  the  only  things  to 
convince  you  that  you  are  in  the  modern  world. 

But  I  must  not  attempt  to  tell  you  of  all  the 
places  we  visited,  although  each  has  its  peculiar 
interest.  Marathon,  however,  can  hardly  be  passed 
in  silence.  They  say  that  of  old  men  used  to  hear 
the  clash  of  arms  and  the  cries  of  victor  and  van- 
quished; and  as  we  strayed  over  the  immortal  soil, 
I  thought  I  heard  them  again.  In  the  centre  of 
the  plain  rises  a  mound  which  the  Athenians 
reared  over  their  fallen  dead.  It  was  customary  to 
bury  those  who  had  fallen  in  war  in  a  beautiful 
suburb  of  the  city  itself;  but  the  state  resolved  that 
as  the  valor  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon  was  ex- 
ceptional so  their  honor  should  be  exceptional,  and 
that  the  very  spot  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
their  struggle  should  also  be  the  scene  of  their 
glory.      So   they   buried   them   on   the  field   and 
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heaped  up  this  tomb  that  generations  yet  to  be 
born  should  see,  and  seeing  should  honor  the  men 
who  beat  back  the  tide  of  war  from  their  altars  and 
their  hearths.  And  you,  too,  coming  from  far 
across  the  sea,  would  fain  place  a  garland  on  their 
tomb,  but  you  remember  that,  though  Greece  was 
great  in  war,  she  was  greater  in  peace. 

"Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  beneath  the  tide  of  war, 
Based  on  the  crystalHne  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity." 

We  also  visited  Oropos,  Eretria,  Rhamnos  and 
Chalcis,  passing  on  the  way  the  little  nook  of  Aulis 
whence  started  the  Trojan  expedition.  Every  turn 
of  the  steamer's  screw  seemed  to  bring  us  to  a  new 
place  with  charmed  associations. 

One  afternoon  we  cast  anchor  off  Thermopylae, 
and  I  should  like  to  speak  of  those  who  fell 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  but  I  must  not. 
Leaving  Thermopylae  we  were  off  for  Samothrace 
and  Troy. 

That  same  afternoon  we  had  the  only  storm  of 
our  trip,  but  it  was  of  short  duration  and  we  were 
in  sheltered  water.  It  seemed  as  though  the  gods 
who  dwell  in  Olympus  had  decided  to  show  us 
barbarians  of  the  West  a  glimpse  of  their  ancient 
glory.  As  a  preliminary  they  sent  the  darkling 
storm  with  its  rolling  clouds,  and  the  hounds  of 
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Hermes  drove  the  cattle  of  Apollo  through  the  sky 
until  it  resembled  a  veritable  western  stampede. 
Then,  so  suddenly  that  you  could  think  it  done  by 
a  single  nod  of  Zeus,  the  sky  cleared  and  the  sun- 
god  was  seen  driving  his  car  in  glory  down  the 
western  sky.  We  were  now  just  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Gulf  of  V'olo  and  the  dolphins  were  beginning 
to  play  about  our  prow  as  if  to  invite  us  to  forget 
ourselves.  Then,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  saw 
Pelion,  clad  with  wondrous  tints  of  blue,  and  further 
to  the  north  rose  Ossa,  garbed  in  just  as  glorious 
pink,  and  all  between  the  sky  showed  intermediate 
hues,  mingling  in  a  beauty  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.  Our  eyes  were  straining  for  a  sight  of 
Olympus,  but  the  god  could  hardly  open  it  to  our 
uninitiated  vision,  and  the  Hours  held  close  its 
gate  of  cloud.  But  to  compensate  us  for  this,  they 
showed  us  in  the  west  Parnassus  clothed  in  a 
chaste  mantle  of  snow,  while  her  lover,  the  cloud, 
as  white  and  cold  and  chaste  as  she,  came  down  in 
jealousy  to  hide  her  beauty  from  our  admiring 
gaze.  And  as  I  looked  at  the  mountains  in  the 
west  my  vision  was  carried  further,  even  across  the 
sea  where  a  young  nation  is  growing  to  a  mighty 
manhood.  As  I  thought  of  that  glorious  Grecian 
past,  succeeded  by  centuries  of  gloom,  I  thought, 
too,  of  the  possible  American  future.  And  as  I 
was  thinking,  I  heard  the  words  of  a  Greek  bom 
out  of  due  time,  who  loved  freedom  and  truth,  and 
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they  gave  me  hope  for  our  western  life.  The 
words,  you  may  recall,  are  supposed  to  be  spoken 
when  Grecian  freedom  seems  to  be  sinking  before 
the  Turkish  power.  They  were  fraught  with  won- 
derful meaning  for  me  then;  they  are  fraught  with 
new  meaning  now,  when  those  northern  plains  are 
marked  by  the  deaths  of  well-beloved  friends  who 
have  given  up  their  lives  in  a  bootless  struggle 
against  the  barbarism  of  the  ancient  East.  The 
words  are  these: 

"Darkness  has  dawned  in  the  east 

On  the  noon  of  time; 

The  death  birds  descend  to  their  feast, 

From  the  hungry  cUme. 

Let  Freedom  and  Peace  flee  far 

To  a  sunnier  strand, 

And  follow  Love'g  folding  star 

To  the  evening  land!" 

And  ours  is  the  evening  land. 

But  if  there  could  be  anything  more  delight- 
ful than  a  trip  among  the  isles  of  Greece,  it  is  the 
return  to  the  city  of  Athens.  In  the  storied  valley 
of  the  Rhine  and  even  in  Eternal  Rome,  which  is 
perhaps  the  student's  richest  field,  my  friends 
accused  me  of  being  cold  and  iconoclastic,  but  in 
the  home  of  Athena  I  bowed  my  head,  the  devout 
worshiper  of  her  power.  As  goddess  of  pure  light 
in  the  air  she  is  as  present  in  Athens  now  as  ever, 
and  as  goddess  of  pure  light   in  the  mind  she  is 
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revealed  to  us  by  the  immortal  work  of  men  who 
wrote  and  carved  under  her  inspiration  in  the  days 
of  old.  I  have  spoken  of  the  hope  of  freedom  and 
peace  in  our  land,  but  that  freedom  and  peace 
must  give  us  time  to  realize  our  debt  to  the  peo- 
ple that  first  taught  man  the  worth  of  these  two 
great  boons.  We  shall  at  last  learn  the  lesson  we 
8o  often  repeat,  that  the  mind  is  more  than  the 
body,  and  that  our  colossal  material  success  is  but 
failure  unless  it  bring  in  its  train  that  intellectual 
activity  and  aesthetic  appreciation  which  history 
has  realized  in  one  city  and  in  one  period.  And 
as  we  patiently  eliminate  our  self-suflBciency,  we 
shall  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  in  this  new 
western  country  we  owe  many  of  the  things  that 
are  more  excellent  to  the  men  of  the  past.  We 
shall  not  fail  to  see  their  mistakes,  but  we  shall 
understand  that  the  golden  age  of  Pericles  offers 
many  ideals  towards  which  we  may  strive,  and  we 
shall  at  last  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the 
city  of  Athens,  which  left  us  such  a  glorious  herit- 
age of  art  and  thought. 

"Her  citizens,  imperial  spirits, 
Rule  the  present  from  the  past. 
On  all  this  world  of  men  inherits 
Their  seal  is  set." 


THEY  THAT  SIT  IN  DARKNESS- 

I  wish  to  read  a  few  verses  of  the  first  chapter 
of  Luke,  beginning  with  the  76th: 

And  thou,  child,  shalt  be  called  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest:  for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to 
prepare  his  ways; 

To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by  the 
remission  of  their  sins. 

Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God;  whereby  the 
dayspring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us. 

To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death,  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

As  you  will  instantly  recall,  the  words  are  from 
that  wonderful  prophecy  of  Zacharias,  which  only 
ceases  to  be  fraught  with  remarkable  sublimity 
because  it  is  repeated  so  often  by  the  lips  without 
the  understanding  of  the  heart. 

The  work  of  the  master  must,  after  all,  be  the 
work  of  the  disciple  in  religion,  I  take  it,  as  in  all 
things;  if  it  was  to  be  that  the  master  should  come 
as  the  dayspring  from  on  high  to  shine  upon  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
guide  our  feet  in  the  way  of  peace,  then  you  as  his 
disciples  must  never  flinch  from  any  effort  that 
may  promote  the  fulfillment  of  such  a  divine  pur- 
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pose.  Now  I  shall  not  attempt  any  theological 
discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage;  you  may 
assume,  if  you  wish,  that  the  words  have  no  signi- 
fication except  the  broad,  manifest  one  that  Christ's 
religion  was  to  bring  light  for  darkness,  the  sun- 
shine of  life  for  the  shadow^  of  death,  and  peace 
for  strife;  or  you  may  assume,  as  I  care  to,  that  the 
words  have  a  special  meaning  for  every  heart  or 
brain  that  has  ever  beaten  more  warmly  or  thought 
more  highly  because  of  its  religious  faith.  If  you 
accept  the  former  meaning,  then  you  are  free  to 
plead  that  the  passage  has  no  particular  injunction 
for  you  at  all,  and  I  find  that  we  are  all  in  the  habit 
of  interpreting  the  holy  writing  in  the  manner  that 
leaves  us  most  easily  satisfied  with  our  present 
state  and  present  efforts.  But  if  you  accept  the 
further  thought,  then  it  is  your  duty  to  shine  with 
what  little  light  you  have  upon  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide 
their  feet  with  what  power  of  guidance  you  have 
into  the  way  of  peace. 

And  here  again  you  may  say  that  in  convert- 
ing people  to  your  own  religion  you  are  doing  all 
that  the  prophetic  words  can  enjoin,  or  you  may 
believe  that  it  is  your  duty  to  perform  these  ser- 
vices in  any  sjjhere  that  is  opened  to  your  effort. 
And  as  to  what  the  theologian  may  decide  the 
passage  to  mean,  I  do  not  greatly  care,  for  I  am 
sure  that  we  cannot   be  far   from  the  spirit  of  the 
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MaBter  when  we  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one 
of  His  followers  to  shine  upon  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  to  guide 
their  feet  in  the  ways  of  peace,  not  only  in  relation 
to  what  we  generally  call  the  religious  life,  but  in 
all  phases  of  life  soever.  But  even  if  it  were  not 
the  duty  of  all  of  His  followers,  it  would  certainly 
still  be  the  duty  of  all  of  you  who  have  had  ad- 
vantages of  life  and  training  denied  to  so  many 
others,  who  ought  to  have  within  you  both  a  light 
to  shine  and  a  power  to  guide.  The  Christian 
student  has  duties  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
And  I  do  not  think  he  will  attempt  to  escape,  for  I 
say  very  frankly  that  I  look  with  the  greatest  joy 
on  earnest  men  and  women  at  your  stage  of  life. 
You  are  no  longer  either  the  physical  or  spiritual 
child,  your  muscles  have  strengthened  with  strong 
food  and  pure  air;  your  souls  have  expanded  with 
high  thought  and  noble  purpose.  This  is  your 
present  stage  and  I  like  to  linger  upon  it,  for  I 
do  not  look  so  confidently  toward  the  rest.  For 
even  in  my  brief  life  I  have  seen  this  spiritual 
nobility  of  purpose  and  generosity  of  life  at  your 
age,  become  the  narrow  dogmatism  of  the  slightly 
older  man,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  it 
vanish,  to  be  replaced  by  a  lack  of  moral  stability 
glossed  over  by  such  fine  names  as  breadth  of 
thought  and  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience. 
And  if  you  are  to  be  useful  now  and  for  the  future. 
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you  must  be  constantly  so  guiding  yourselves  as 
to  avoid  either  of  these  extremes. 

You  must  not  dogmatize  too  young,  you  must 
not  say  "there  is  no  religion  save  mine,"  for  not 
every  ship  has  to  sail  the  same  course  or  be  guided 
by  the  same  star. 

"Children  of  men!  the  unseen  Power,  whose  eye 
Forever  doth  accompany  mankind, 
Hath  looked  on  no  religion  scornfully 
That  men  did  ever  find. 

Which  has  not  taught  weak  wills  how  much  they  can? 
Which  has  not  fall'n  on  the  dry  heart  like  rain? 
Which  has  not  cried  to  sunk,  self-weary  man 
Thou  must  bo  born  again!" 

But  if  you  are  tolerant  of  the  religion  of  others, 
you  need  be  none  the  less  sincere  and  ardent  about 
your  own.  Again  I  must  say  that  I  have  seen  too 
often  what  might  seem  a  danger  in  extreme  tolera- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  appears  often  to  lead  to  a  laxity 
of  view  that  is  connected  in  some  way  with  a  moral 
breakdown,  but  this  is  by  no  means  inevitable. 
Nay,  it  is  rather  unnatural,  for  one  who  has  risen 
into  breadth  of  vision  should  show  corresponding 
breadth  in  nobility  of  conduct.  Howbeit,  most 
men  must  have  a  definite  rock  to  cling  to,  and  one 
must  not  lightly  loose  his  hold  on  that  which  has 
kept  him  morally  safe  from  the  surge  of  sin.  But 
I   might   spend   many   minutes   in   trying  to  put 
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before  you   what  a  great  mind  has  eflPectively  set 
in  twelve  lines. 

The  Christian  says: 

"Man  is  blind  because  of  sin, 
Revelation  makes  him  sure; 
Without  that,  who  looks  within. 
Looks  in  vain,  for  all's  obscure." 

Some  one  interposes: 

"Nay,  look  closer  into  man! 

Tell  me,  can  you  find  indeed. 

Nothing  sure,  no  moral  plan 

Clear  prescribed,  without  your  creed?" 

The  answer  is: 

"No,  I  nothing  can  perceive! 
Without  that,  all's  dark  for  men. 
That  or  nothing,  I  believe!" — 
For  God's  sake  believe  it  then! 

And  I  say  to  you,  for  God's  sake  cling  to  the 
belief,  whatever  it  is,  that  makes  you  noblest  and 
purest,  and  brings  you  nearest  the  spirit  of  perfect 
life.  And  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  once 
we  had  within  our  midst  a  man  who,  I  thoroughly 
believe,  came  as  near  being  this  ideal  student 
Christian  as  man  can  ever  attain,  and  to  those  of 
you  who  were  blessed  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
late  Dr.  Carl  Belser,  I  would  say,  cherish  his 
memory  as  that  of  one  who  lived  the  life  of  the 
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highest  light,  a  life  of  unsullied  purity  and 
unselfish  love. 

But  granted  that  you  are  free  from  these  dan- 
gers, what  do  you  know  of  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death?  Have  you  ever 
descended  and  sat  beside  them?  Have  you  gazed 
upon  that  awful  darkness  of  despair  in  which  are 
sitting  many  poor  wretches,  who,  so  far  from  caring 
about  the  life  beyond,  have  absolutely  ceased  to 
hope  in  this  life  here?  And  there  is  a  shadow  of 
death  worse  than  all  physical  death,  the  shadow 
wherein  passes  a  youthful  spirit  that  has  felt 
the  direst  of  all  heart-withering  blasts,  self-dis- 
trust and  self-contempt.  And  perhaps  this  is  the 
saddest  thing  in  God's  universe,  the  young  heart 
with  all  its  possibilities  sitting  under  this  shadow 
of  death.  Are  there  any  about  you?  Do  you 
know  them  when  you  see  them?  Certainly  you 
are  happier  if  you  see  it  not,  for  my  own  few  years 
have  been  literally  changed  by  such  sights;  and  yet 
if  you  cannot  see  them  how  can  you  shine  in  upon 
their  gloom  ? 

And  then,  what  do  you  know  of  peace,  you  who 
are  to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  thereof?  I  do 
not  mean  a  vague  peace — I  mean  peace  definite, 
peace  between  the  warring  factions  of  your  own 
being,  and  peace  with  mankind.  But  unless  you 
have  this  calm  within  and  love  your  fellow  creatures 
the  path  of  peace  is  closed  against  your  own  feet, 
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much  less  can  you  guide  the  feet  of  another  therein. 
And  yet  I  am  hopeful.  You  have  your  honest 
purposes,  your  noble  aspirations,  and  they  will 
not  have  existed  in  vain.  And  while  I  urge  your 
duties  to  others,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  first  you  must  work  out  your  own  salva- 
tion. And  in  this  I  would  urge  you  to  unremit- 
ting effort.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  in 
the  intellectual  world  the  greatest  results  are  not 
necessarily  attained  by  stress  of  effort;  but  of  the 
moral  world  effort  is  the  law.  Effort  and  struggle 
are  absolutely  essential  to  moral  life,  and  a 
moment's  relaxation  may  mean  untold  harm.  Can 
you  say  at  the  close  of  the  day  what  the  old  pagan 
philosopher  said  at  the  close  of  his  life  ? 

"Yea,  I  take  myself  to  witness, 
I  have  loved  no  darkness, 
Sophisticated  no  truth, 
Nursed  no  delusion, 
Allow'd  no  fear!" 

However,  in  the  effort  itself  is  a  sweetness  that 
is  a  reward,  but  sweetest  of  all  is  the  thought  that 
sometime  your  light  has  shone  upon  them  that  sit 
in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  that  you 
have  guided  some  stumbling  feet  in  the  way  of 
peace.  For  one  such  deed  there  shall  be  joy,  not 
only  to  men  on  earth,  but  to  the  angels  in  heaven; 
but  your  own  heart  shall  know  it  best. 


THREE  THINGS  I  DID  NOT  SAY* 

When  I  was  confronted  with  the  necessity  of 
preparing  another  series  of  chapel  talks,  I  was  led 
to  wonder  whether  everybody  found  it  as  difficult 
to  get  something  good  as  I  did,  and  this  led  to  a 
series  of  reflections. 

So,  before  I  was  quite  aware  what  I  was  doing, 
I  had  begun  to  tabulate  the  classes  of  instructors 
in  any  university  who  should  find  it  light  and  easy 
to  deliver  to  students  an  address  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  expected  at  this  hour.  If  you  will 
be  sure  to  remember  that  I  was  thinking  only  in 
general  terms,  entirely  without  reference  to  any 
particular  university,  I  think  I  should  like  to  give 
you  my  attempt  at  classification. 

First,  the  truly  able  and  elevated  mind,  con- 
scious, humbly  but  thoroughly  conscious,  of  its 
own  power  of  thought  and  purity  of  life,  must  find 
the  duty  a  light  one.  Secondly,  the  task  cannot 
prove  oppressive  to  those  who  are  gifted  with  some 
cleverness,  and  have  developed  in  a  sort  of  breadth, 
if  not  in  depth  and  purity,  by  length  of  experience, 
and  who  feel  no  further  responsibility  than  that  of 
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conveying  to  the  students  a  proper  sense  of  the 
speaker's  culture  and  lofty  ideals,  even  if  his  cul- 
ture is  the  ultimate  attenuation  of  superficiality 
and  his  ideals  really  feed  in  the  mire  with  the 
grovelling  swine  of  his  passions.  Thirdly,  the 
purely  clever  man  troubled  with  none  but  intel- 
lectual difficulties,  cannot  experience  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  together  some  interesting  material. 

For  those  classes,  then,  I  should  say,  the 
chapel  involves  no  burden.  But,  unfortunately, 
few  men  belong  to  the  first  class,  fortunately  not 
many  more  belong  to  the  second  class,  and  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  decide  whether  it  is  fortunate  or  un- 
fortunate that  the  world  has  not  more  really 
clever  men. 

You  will  easily  perceive  that  in  my  exhaustive 
tabulation  of  those  for  whom  the  address  is  light, 
there  is  no  possible  provision  for  the  present 
speaker,  and  I  shall  accordingly  have  to  establish 
at  least  one  class  for  whom  it  is  difficult.  If  a  man 
has  only  ordinary  ability,  and  is  painfully  conscious 
of  the  fact,  and  if  at  the  same  time  he  knows  that 
there  are  ideals  in  his  heart  which  he  is  not  realiz- 
ing in  his  life,  if,  too,  he  is  really  anxious  to  help 
the  students  of  his  university,  and  if,  finally,  he 
believes  that  there  must  be  weaknesses  and  defects 
among  the  students,  which  he  could  help  them  to 
remove  if  his  ability  and  life  were  such  that  the 
students  would  respect  his  precept  and  follow  his 
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example— if  a  man  represents  that  combination — 
then  a  chapel  talk  becomes  a  thing  to  be  faced  with 
reluctance  and  even  to  be  dreaded. 

Xow  there  are  weaknesses  and  defects  among 
yon  which  ought  to  be  remedied,  but  I  have  neither 
the  ability  demanded,  nor  the  realization  of  my  own 
ideals  that  I  feel  at  liberty  to  point  out  many  of 
them  to  you  directly.  Then,  even  if  I  talk  imper- 
sonally and  the  random  shaft  touches  a  particular 
person,  he  immediately  assumes  an  attitude  of  op- 
position and  demands  what  the  speaker  is  that  he 
should  be  criticising  the  wounded  person's  especial 
weakness.  For  instance,  I  never  saw  a  student  of 
this  university  in  such  a  condition  that  I  could  even 
infer  that  he  had  been  drinking  to  excess.  Accord- 
ingly it  miglit  seem  safe  to  assume  that  no  student 
would  regard  it  as  a  personal  attack  if  I  referred  to 
the  danger  of  over-indulgence  in  that  direction.  And 
yet  if  there  is  a  single  one  whose  conscience  might 
be  stirred  he  would  lose  the  slightest  possibility  of 
any  benefit  if  there  arose  a  feeling  of  antagonism. 
However,  I  should  have  to  say  this  much.  I  ser- 
iously believe  that  for  a  young  man  at  the  student 
age  the  over-indulgence  of  the  taste  for  liquor,  is 
the  utmost  folly.  Perhaps  towards  undermining  his 
will  power  and  mental  endurance  one  can  do  almost 

nothing  more  effectual  than  pamper  such  an  appe- 
tite. 

Again,  I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  the 
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habit  of  gambling,  so  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  my 
conviction  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  you  can 
do  nothing  more  ultimately  harmful  to  yourselves 
than  to  go  on  gambling.  I  am  not  thinking  of  it 
in  any  of  its  petty  results,  as  loss  or  gain  of  money, 
but  in  the  largest  aspect,  the  view  it  gives  you  of 
life.  The  continuous  presence  to  the  gambling  stu- 
dent of  the  element  of  chance  must  gradually,  per- 
haps rapidly,  accustom  him  to  the  idea  that  this 
whole  life  of  ours  is  but  a  parallel  game.  The  great 
roulette  wheel  of  life  goes  around  and  the  ball  falls 
now  to  this  number,  now  to  that,  and  he  is  the  win- 
ner who  holds  the  lucky  number.  Nothing  can  be 
further  from  the  truth  and  nothing  more  fatal  to 
man's  adequate  equipment  for  dealing  with  life's 
problem.  Life  is  not  a  game  of  chance,  but  as  the 
Greeks  said  so  long  ago,  a  race,  where,  it  is  true,  skill 
and  endurance  do  not  always  win,  for  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but 
where,  at  any  rate,  skill  and  endurance  are  the  pre- 
requisites, and  do  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
achieve  the  crown. 

Of  these  two  things  I  might  speak  freely,  but 
I  come  to  one  now  that  I  could  not  speak  about  at 
all,  for  I  have  personally  seen  examples  of  what  I 
must  deplore.  And  this  is  a  lack  of  gentleness.  Now 
no  one  can  admire  more  than  I  do  the  sublime 
beauty,  uncarved  and  un wrought,  that  does  not  be- 
loug  to  the  elaborated  stone.     I  have  seen  a  few 
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men  of  that  kind  that  I  would  not  have  seen  changed, 
for  a  tj'pe  would  have  been  lost.  But  the  man 
whose  rugged  grandeur  is  strong  enough  to  dispense 
with  the  lack  of  polish  comes  but  as  one  among  a 
million,  and  most  of  us  need  all  the  gentleness  we 
can  develop.  It  is  true  when  I  am  among  a  certain 
class  of  Eastern  acquaintances,  college  men  often, 
whose  gentleness  is  not  gentleness  but  harshness 
covered  witli  glistening  dross,  I  magnify  the 
strength  of  honest  crudity ;  but  I  am  wrong  in  doing 
so,  being  driven  by  a  hatred  of  sham  gentleness  into 
a  reaction  against  the  reality.  But  of  all  of  us  that 
are  here  I  know  of  not  a  single  one  who  is  so  great 
as  to  be  able  to  dispense  ^vith  gentleness.  I  might 
have  asked  you  to  let  me  make  the  appeal  to  you 
to  soften  whatever  you  find  rough  about  you  and 
nurture  the  spirit  of  gentleness  that  I  know  springs 
sweetly  in  most  of  your  hearts.  But  do  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  consciousness  of  it  existing  within  you; 
let  it  manifest  itself  in  your  deeds,  even  in  the  small 
est,  not  that  others  may  see  and  praise  it — heaven 
forbid! — but  that  sometimes  for  others  you  may  re- 
move even  a  tiny  stone  from  before  their  feet.  And 
you  will  find  that  in  smoothing  the  path  for  others 
you  will  ultimately  make  smooth  your  own. 

These  are  tlie  things  I  should  have  liked  to  say 
to  you  if  I  had  been  allowed.  There  are  many 
others,  but  I  recognize  that  I  have  no  right  to  speak 
about  them  eitlier,  and  I  promise  you  that  I  shall 
not  come  any  nearer  to  mentioning  them  than  I 
have  to  mentioning  the  topics  I  should  have  liked  to 
lay  before  you  today. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 


[Reprinted  from  the  University  cf  Toronto  Quarterly.] 

Wherefore  I  tell  thee  and  do  thou  mark  and 
listen  nnto  me.  Of  all  the  creatures  that  breathe 
and  move  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  is  nought 
that  is  feebler  than  man.  So  while  the  gods  give 
him  happiness,  and  his  limbs  move  freely,  he  thinks 
that  he  shall  never  suffer  evil  in  time  to  come.  But 
when  again  the  blessed  gods  have  wrought  for  him 
sorrow,  he  bears  it  as  he  must  with  steadfast  heart; 
for  as  the  days  God  sends  him,  so  a  man's  mind  is. 
Yea,  and  I  too  once  was  like  to  have  been  prosperous 
among  men,  and  mine  heart  was  glad,  for  the  time 
of  assembling  the  classicists  was  almost  over,  and 
nought  of  evil  for  myself  had  I  heard.  But  one  day, 
about  the  time  when  the  sun  was  wending  downward 
to  the  loosing  of  cattle,  a  young  man,  a  Greek  in  the 
likeness  of  a  Canadian,  even  Megan,  stood  by  me  and 
spake  unto  me  winged  words.  "Come  now,"  said  he, 
"it  is  our  desire  that  thou  shouldst  tell  us  a  tale  of 
the  days  of  old.''  "Nay,"  said  I,  "the  gods  have  not 
granted  unto  me  a  ready  tongue,  and  a  wise  mind, 
and  little  were  it  meet  for  a  young  man  to  speak  in 
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the  presence  of  his  elders,  and  moreover  nothing 
know  I  whereof  to  tell."  "That  thou  hast  not  a  wise 
mind,"  did  his  lordly  spirit  impel  him  to  reply,  "I 
know,  and  that  thy  speech  is  uncouth  I  know,  but 
even  Thersites  would  speak  among  the  hosts  of  the 
long-haired  Achaeans,  albeit  altogether  void  of  un- 
derstanding, and  so  mayst  thou  speak  in  our  assem- 
bly. And  as  for  the  tale  thou  shalt  tell,  let  it  be  of 
the  women  of  the  days  of  Homer,  even  of  wise  Pene- 
lope and  hateful  Clytemnestra,  and,  above  all,  of 
white-armed  Xausicaa."  Then  did  I  make  reply 
again,  and  say:  "iSTothing  wot  I  of  women,  either 
of  the  days  of  Homer  or  of  any  other  day,  for  the 
place  of  my  dwelling  is  with  the  ill-starred  residers, 
grim  men,  who  never  speak  of  mild-eyed  women, 
much  less  have  knowledge  of  their  thoughts  and 
ways."  But  not  even  thus  was  it  pleasing  to  Zeus, 
who  sendeth  to  mortals  blessing  and  bane,  that  I 
should  escape  utter  destruction,  for  that  other 
thought  a  thought  and  forth  he  spake  it.  "There- 
fore," quoth  he,  "may  thy  speech  be  sooth,  for  thy 
mind  will  be  turned  neither  one  way  nor  the  other; 
and  of  somewhat  wilt  thou  bethink  thee  in  thine 
own  breast,  and  somewhat  the  goddess  will  give  thee 
to  say."  And  so  did  I  in  an  evil  day  assent  thereto, 
but  nothing  hath  the  goddess,  grey-eyed  Athena, 
given  me  to  say,  and  of  very  little  have  I  bethought 
me  in  my  own  breast.  Howbeit  from  the  olden 
songs    some  fragments  have  I  gathered    together, 
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even  as  a  little  child  plucketh  flowers  in  the  sweet 
meadows  and  mountain  dells,  turning  hither  and 
thither,  not  knowing  which  flower  to  take,  albeit  the 
flowers  are  many  and  fair,  and  so,  when  the  sun  is 
sinking  to  the  west,  he  cometh  home  all  wearied  with 
but  a  sorry  lot  in  his  tiny  hands. 

The  feeling  of  the  student  as  he  closes  his  copies 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  must  be  very  strange.  He 
has  been  living  in  a  Avorld  removed  from  our  own 
by  a  journey  of  approximately  three  thousand  years 
and  has  not  found  himself  altogether  an  alien,  for 
the  world  which  these  poems  depict  is  not  so  widely 
different  from  our  own.  Different  it  certainly  is  in 
many  phases,  but  not  in  all.  The  men  of  that  world 
had  not  harnessed  steam,  nor  bridled  electricity,  but 
they  had  brought  under  the  yoke  the  great  element 
of  fire,  just  as  wonderful,  just  as  potent,  and  perhaps 
more  wonderful  and  more  potent  than  these  two  mar- 
vels of  our  modern  civilization.  The  shivering  cave- 
dweller,  crawling  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  his  fireless 
home,  is  incalculably  lower  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion when  contrasted  with  the  Homeric  man,  than 
is  the  Homeric  man  when  compared  with  ourselves: 
Prometheus,  or  whoever  it  may  have  been,  did  great- 
er service  to  us  than  Newton  or  Edison.  In  the 
material  and  mechanical  aspects  of  life  we  easily  see 
the  gap  of  three  thousand  years.  In  the  intellectual 
aspects  our  vision  is  not  so  clear,  for  we  have  to  look 
across  that  wonderful  Periclean  period  when  men 
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loved  wisdom  without  becoming  effeminate  and  art 
without  becoming  extravagant  and  affected,  and 
when  the  culture  of  a  whole  people  soared  whither 
we  can  only  aspire.  But  even  with  this  disturbing 
vista  we  can  perceive  the  breadth  of  the  gap  twixt 
now  and  then.  For  they  had  no  universities,  and  no 
kindergartens  except  in  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term,  no  education,  except  such  as  natural  wants 
and  natural  emotions  must  always  produce.  Xo  fif- 
teen year  old  boy  could  have  explained,  as  our  exam- 
inations now  demand,  whv  the  metre  of  Tintern 
Abbey  was  peculiarly  appropriate  for  the  expression 
of  the  poet's  thoughts.  And  yet  one  can  conceive 
that  they  had  caught  some  lyric  of  the  flowers,  some 
epic  of  human  life,  that  we  have  missed;  and  they 
at  least  without  affectation  enjoyed  the  God-given 
poesy  of  the  minstrel's  song  as  it  fell  bright  and 
sparkling  from  his  untutored  lips.  But  in  the  world 
of  the  emotions  they  are  very  near  akin  to  the  nine- 
teenth century  Caucasian,  although  the  latter  may 
be  a  little  played  out.  That  great  mystery,  so  holy, 
so  tender,  so  absolutely  insoluble,  a  mother's  love, 
was  the  same  then  as  now.  The  same,  too,  was  that 
equally  insoluble  mystery,  the  love  of  a  wife  for  her 
husband.  The  cry  of  Hector's  babe  for  food,  or  its 
cooing  of  delight,  was  probably  in  a  not  perceptibly 
different  note  from  the  voice  of  the  babe  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy;  but  the  Homeric  babe  was 
probably  more  blessed  in  this,  that  it  escaped  being 
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observed  for  psychological  purposes,  and  could  reach 
for  its  little  toy  without  being  burdened  by  the 
thought  that  it  might  be  responsible  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  whether  red  or  blue  is  natur- 
ally more  attractive  to  the  human  animal. 

This  mention  of  the  world  of  the  emotions 
brings  us  naturally  to  the  subject  assigned  us,  the 
women  of  the  Homeric  poems,  for  in  those  benight- 
ed times  the  emotions  were  woman^s  world,  certain 
elevating  and  ennobling  tendencies  of  later  ages, 
such  as  the  woman's  suffrage  movement,  having,  un- 
fortunately, not  been  as  yet  developed.  Accordingly 
we  may  leave  these  vague  generalities  and  try  to  find 
something  more  definite  about  the  life  and  activity 
of  women. 

Perhaps  the  first  phase  that  would  suggest  itself 
is  the  actual  position  of  the  wife  in  the  family  circle. 
The  lady  of  the  house  commonly  had  her  apartments 
in  the  upper  story  of  the  dwelling  where  she  passed 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  with  her  slaves  in  house- 
hold duties  and  where  she  slept  at  night.  These 
apartments  were  sometimes  changed  for  the  thal- 
amus, which  is  a  general  term,  but  is  also  used  spe- 
cifically for  the  chamber  of  husband  and  wife  where 
they  seem  to  have  spent  part  of  the  day  together;  at 
least  we  find  Paris,  after  the  struggle  with  Menelaus, 
resting  in  the  thalamus  and  polishing  his  arms  while 
Helen  and  her  maidens  are  employed  on  fancy  work. 
But  we  must  not  imagine  that  there  was  any  seclu- 
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sion  enforced  upon  the  wife.  Thus  Arete,  the  wife 
of  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phaeacians,  sat  up  until  a 
late  hour  with  her  husband  and  the  other  proud 
Phaeacians  listening  to  the  tales  of  Odysseus;  and 
when  she  appears  in  the  streets  they  honor  her  as  a 
goddess.  Penelope  even  appears  among  the  unruly 
suitors,  although  she  insists  on  having  a  chaperone. 
And  apparently  the  wife  ate  with  the  husband  even 
when  there  were  heroes  assembled  within  the  halls. 

The  protection  of  the  house,  and  the  providing 
therefor,  belonged  to  the  husband;  but  the  domestic 
management  was  in  tlic  hands  of  the  wife,  and  the 
life  of  the  women  is  so  exclusively  limited  to  her 
house  and  family  that  we  commonly  only  find  them 
in  domestic  scenes.  Hector  bids  his  wife  care  for 
her  affairs,  to  wit,  the  broom  and  distaff  and  the 
supervision  of  the  servants;  and  Telemachus,  in  an- 
other place,  makes  the  same  suggestion  rather  point- 
edly to  his  mother.  The  business  of  the  wife  was 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  daily  affairs  of  the 
house,  to  apportion  their  daily  tasks  to  the  servants 
and  direct  them  in  their  work,  particularly  in  the 
weaving  and  spinning,  and  to  look  after  the  cooking 
and  sweeping,  or  what  corresponded  thereto.  She 
herself  was  busied  for  the  most  part  in  preparing 
clothing,  and  working  artistic  weaving  and  embroid- 
ery. 

But  the  life  of  the  woman  was  not  limited  to 
the  household.     She  found  recreation  in  the  song 
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and  dance  and  even  the  game  of  ball  on  occasions  of 
merrymaking  and  festivity.  Eeligions  services  were 
open  to  her,  even  when  the  congregations  were  mixed, 
and,  indeed,  in  special  crises,  when  the  men  were 
otherwise  employed,  religions  affairs  seem  to  have 
been  trusted  entirely  to  the  women.  Thns  Hector 
bids  his  mother  and  the  other  Trojan  matrons  to 
carry  an  offering  to  Pallas  Athene,  while  the  war- 
riors strive  in  conflict.  Again  we  see  them  abroad 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  we  find  that 
when  Hector  entered  Troy,  the  women  who  had  been 
waiting  at  the  gate  crowded  round  him  asking  about 
their  sons,  their  brothers,  and  their  husbands;  and 
when  Priam  returns  with  the  body  of  his  son  the 
women  flock  to  see  the  corpse. 

The  marriage  relations  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
and  the  questions  of  what  men  call  love,  have  been 
the  subject  of  a  wide  literature,  advocating  most  di- 
verse opinions.  Some  critics  maintain  that  these 
relations  betray  all  the  coarseness  of  savage  tribes, 
others  find  in  them  all  that  is  pure  and  elevated,  but 
the  later  critics  seem  to  be  more  inclined  to  speak 
favorably  of  the  Homeric  customs.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  perceive  that  Homer  spoke  plainly  of  what 
we  conceal  under  specious  euphemisms.  There  is, 
of  course,  primitive  freedom  in  many  ways;  but  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  who  had  arrived  definitely  at  mono- 
gamy, were  capable  of  very  high  and  warm  affection. 
And  I  cannot  resist  quoting  a  pertinent  sentence 
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from  the  great  Gibbon,  who  says:  "The  refinements 
of  life  corrupt  while  they  polish  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  The  gross  appetite  of  love  becomes  most 
dangerous  when  it  is  elevated,  or  rather  disguised,  by 
sentimental  passion."  This  sentimental  passion  may 
not  have  existed  to  any  high  degree  but  there  is  true 
and  noble  love  between  man  and  wife. 

The  preliminary  seems  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  of  a  rather  mercenary  nature.  The  eager 
suitor  presented  gifts  of  gold  or  cattle  or  some  other 
form  of  primitive  wealth,  and  as  a  rule  the  aspirant 
who  could  contribute  most  handsomely  was  the  one 
accepted.  This,  as  poor  students,  we  may  concede  was 
deplorable,  but  if  report  be  true,  it  is  not  altogether 
unknown  today.  Frequently,  however,  there  were 
other  considerations.  Valor  and  manliness  were  often 
more  persuasive  than  wealth.  Odysseus  in  one  of  his 
characteristic  fictions  relates  how,  although  illegiti- 
mate and  poor,  he  had  won  a  wife  of  noble  lineage 
through  love,  for  that  he  was  no  weakling  nor  a 
coward.  Sometimes,  again,  rich  fathers  actually  gave 
dowers  to  their  daughters  to  ensure  a  desirable  parti. 
It  is  true  that  the  maiden  had  theoretically  little 
choice,  but  I  am  told  that  even  yet  in  uncivilized 
tribes  where  this  is  true,  she  practically  has 
much  to  say;  and  at  any  rate,  the  fathers  frequently 
chose  for  their  sons  as  well,  so  that  there  is  no 
striking  disparity  of  privilege.  The  day  of  the  wed- 
ding was  celebrated  by  a  banquet,  for  which  the 
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bridegroom  sometimes  contributed  the  substantials. 
Music  and  the  dance  were  the  natural  concomitants. 
The  bride  and  her  friends  were  decked  in  their  finest 
raiment  and  would  probably  have  often  won  a  very 
neat  paragraph  in  Saturday  Mght.  The  young  peo- 
ple either  remained  in  the  ancestral  house,  in  vvhich 
case  the  different  generations  made  one  large  family, 
or  entered  an  abode  of  their  own.  In  the  latter  case 
there  was  a  special  ceremony:  the  bride  was  cov- 
ered with  a  veil  and  conducted  to  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  special  song 
and  dance. 

The  wife  thus  installed,  although  sometimes 
practically  purchased,  was  no  slave,  but  the  peer  of 
her  husband.  In  fact  in  one  or  two  cases  the  wife 
seems  to  have  been  rather  in  a  place  to  dictate.  Thus 
!N'ausicaa  advises  Odysseus  in  his  need  to  supplicate 
her  mother  rather  than  her  father,  saying  that  if  he 
win  the  good  will  of  Arete  he  will  be  sent  home  in 
happiness  to  his  dear  native  land.  In  fact,  the  same 
good  lady  had  actually  the  power  of  settling  disputes 
^twixt  man  and  man. 

The  marriage  tie  and  the  fortune  thereof  are 
under  the  special  care  of  the  gods.  The  gods  give 
the  bride  to  the  young  man,  and  bless  the  bed  of  the 
man  to  whom  they  wish  well.  They  give  children 
to  the  wife,  and  determine  the  number  of  offspring. 
Marriage  is  regarded  as  an  honorable  and  happy  es- 
tate.   "There  is  nothing  mightier  and  nobler,"  says 
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Odysseus,  '^than  when  wife  and  husband  are  of  one 
heart  and  mind  within  a  hous*e."  The  fierce  Achilles 
says:  "Do  then  the  sons  of  Atreus  alone  of  mortal 
men  love  their  wives?  Surely  whatsoever  man  is 
good  and  sound  of  mind  loveth  his  own  and  cher- 
isheth  her,  even  as  I,  too,  loved  mine  with  all  my 
heart,  though  but  the  captive  of  my  spear."  Age- 
memnon,  leader  of  the  host,  says  that  in  the  absence 
of  one  short  month  man  comes  to  long  for  his  absent 
wife.  The  thought  of  the  women  in  distant  lands 
waiting  anxiously  their  return  animates  the  Greeks, 
as  the  thought  of  the  women  to  be  protected  within 
the  walls  inspires  the  Trojans.  The  loss  of  their 
wives  is  the  uttermost  punishment  that  the  Grecian 
host  can  invoke  for  violation  of  the  truce.  To  Odys- 
seus and  Hector  their  wives,  the  mothers  of  their 
children,  are  the  highest  good  on  earth.  Although 
Hector's  conjugal  affection  cannot  make  him  love 
honor  less  and  sacrifice  his  duty,  yet  the  fell  day  of 
Ilion's  destruction  is  dreaded  by  him,  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  his  royal  parents,  his  brothers  and 
his  people,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  beloved.  Odys- 
seus prefers  his  spouse  to  the  eternal  youth  and  the 
immortality  promised  by  the  goddess  Kalypso.  This 
concord,  this  harmony  of  spirit,  between  the  mar- 
ried twain,  and  the  happiness  thereby  produced,  ex- 
isting in  too  great  a  measure  was,  according  to  Pene- 
lope, the  cause  of  the  misfortune  sent  upon  her  and 
her  husband.     "The  gods  gave  us  sorrow,  for  too 
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great  would  have  been  our  happiness  if  we  could 
have  lived  our  whole  life  through  together  in  love 
and  concord." 

The  crown  of  marriage  was  avowedly  won  in  the 
possession  of  healthy  happy  children.  Perhaps  the 
best  expression  of  this  sentiment  is  the  myth  of 
Mobe.  "A  woman,  she  dared  to  make  herself  the 
peer  of  the  rosy-cheeked  goddess  Latona,  who,  she 
boastfully  proclaimed,  had  borne  but  two  children 
while  she  herself  had  brought  forth  many."  The 
taunt  rouses  Latona's  wrath  and  Niobe's  six  sons 
were  slain  by  Apollo,  and  her  six  daughters  by  Ar- 
temis. "And  so  she  ever  wasteth  away  in  tears  for 
the  children  that  perished  within  her  halls.".  Moth- 
erhood in  itself  was  respected,  as  we  see  from  the 
regular  epithet  applied  to  a  mother.  It  is  equivalent 
to  "lady"  or  "revered  lady"  and  is  used  even  of  the 
mother  of  the  village  beggar.  Thus  it  was  through 
the  rearing  of  their  children  that  they  were  influen- 
tial. In  later  days  it  is  reported  that  a  stranger  said 
to  the  wife  of  the  Spartan  Leonidas:  "How  is  it 
that  the  Spartan  women  are  the  only  women  that 
rule  over  men?"  and  that  the  wife  answered:  "We 
are  the  only  ones  who  are  the  mothers  of  men."  The 
Homeric  women  were  mothers  of  men.  The  child 
was  recognized  as  the  sacred  mystic  tie  binding  to- 
gether husband  and  wife,  and  linking  them  in  heart 
and  soul  and  sympathy.  "I  count  it  no  blame  in 
thee  to  weep  for  thy  absent  lord,  for  many  a  woman 
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weeps  who  has  lost  her  gentle  lord,  to  whom  she 
has  borne  children  in  her  love/' 

The  love  of  the  mother  for  her  child  is  so  inevi- 
table that  it  would  seem  not  to  admit  more  than 
exemplification;  but  I  question  whether  any  writer 
has  brought  out  this  divine  affection  with  more  force 
than  the  writer  of  our  poems.  Take  one  example 
only,  the  mother  of  Odysseus.  When  the  wanderer 
was  having  his  interview  with  the  shades  from  below, 
the  ghost  of  his  mother  appeared  among  the  rest, 
and  the  son  asks:  "What  doom  overcame  thee  of 
death  that  lavs  men  at  their  leno^th?  Was  it  a  slow 
disease,  or  did  Artemis,  the  archer,  slay  thee  with 
the  visitations  of  her  gentle  shafts?"  And  then  the 
mother  made  answer  in  words  that  will  endure  as 
long  as  there  be  men  that  live  upon  the  earth  and 
eat  Demeter's  grain:  "It  was  not  the  archer  god- 
dess of  the  keen  sight  who  slew  me  in  my  halls  with 
the  visitation  of  her  gentle  shafts,  nor  did  any  sick- 
ness come  upon  me,  such  as  chiefly  with  a  sad  wast- 
ing draws  the  spirit  from  the  limbs;  nay,  it  was  my 
sore  longing  for  thee  and  thy  counsels,  great  Odys- 
seus, and  for  thy  loving  kindness,  that  reft  me  of 
sweet  life." 

On  the  whole  the  family  life  is  kept  pure.  Poly* 
gamy  is  a  rare  exception.  It  is  true  that  a  con- 
cubinage is  practiced,  especially  in  time  of  war,  but 
it  is  not  of  the  coarser  eastern  type.  In  fact,  the 
captive  in  war,  like  Briseis,  often  became  the  hon- 
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ored  and  loving  wife  of  her  captor.  The  errors  of 
the  maidservants  of  Odysseus  are  often  pointed  out 
as  showing  the  depravity  of  all  subordinates,  but  we 
must  remember  after  all  that  those  erring  were  few 
in  number,  and  that  they  paid  the  last  penalty  for 
their  fault.  Perhaps  no  stronger  evidence  of  the 
feeling  against  such  error  could  be  found  than  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  meted  out  to  them  by 
Odysseus.  I  am  not  attempting  to  state  that  the  age 
was  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of  natural  sin,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marital  ties  were 
m^uch  more  sacred  than  in  later  Greece  and  declin- 
ing Eome,  and  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the 
occasional  complacent  condemnation  of  Homeric 
morals  is  often  due  to  misinterpretation. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  the  increasing  number  of 
ladies  interesting  themselves  in  classical  studies — 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tendency  will  have  a 
rapid  and  uninterrupted  development — a  mention  of 
the  dress  of  the  Homeric  women  may  be  pardoned. 
It  was  very  simple,  as  indeed  it  always  was  in  Greece. 
During  the  Homeric  age  we  find  the  dress  nearly 
the  same  as  was  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Pericles; 
and  the  cultured  Aspasia  was  probably  not  much 
more  elaborately  attired  than  the  wise  Penelope.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  natural  good  taste 
of  the  Greeks  prevented  them  from  going  to  those 
extremes  that  have  marked  some  of  our  later  devel- 
opments.    They  seemed  to  have  an  instinctive  feel- 
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ing  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  disfigure  nature  be- 
yond degree,  and  that  modesty  might  exist  without 
the  aid  of  elaborate  toilets. 

The  women  wore  a  chiton,  in  all  respects  like 
that  of  the  men,  except  that  it  was  longer,  reaching 
clear  to  the  ground.  It  was  looped  round  the  waist, 
and  much  care  and  attention  seem  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  symmetry  of  its  folds  and  to  its  orna- 
mentation :  hence  some  of  the  epithets,  deep-girdled, 
with  deep  folds,  gracefully-girdled,  with  beau- 
tiful girdles,  etc.,  by  which  women  are  characterized. 
A  peplos  was  worn  over  the  chiton.  It  was  a  large 
garment  of  transparent  linen,  supported  on  the 
breast  by  a  clasp  of  gold.  It,  too,  fell  in  graceful 
folds  and  reached  almost  to  the  ground,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  elaborately  ornamented.  "She 
drew  near  to  Helen  in  the  palace,  weaving  there  an 
ample  web,  a  shining  double  robe,  whereon  were 
many  conflicts  fairly  wrought,  endured  by  the  horse- 
taming  sons  of  Troy,  and  brazen-mailed  Achaeans 
for  her  sake  upon  the  field  of  Mars." 

The  greatest  possible  attention  was  paid  in 
Hellas,  especially  during  the  Homeric  period,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  hair.  Wherever  mention  is  made  of 
the  Achaeans,  they  are  nearly  always  called  the  long- 
haired Achaeans.  Even  among  men  baldness  was 
deemed  an  ugly  and  unsightly  defect,  and  so  was 
attributed  to  Thersites,  the  blockhead  of  the  host. 
Homer  it   is  who   perpetrates   the   first   bonmot  at 
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the  expense  of  the  bald-headed  man,  who  is  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  portent.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Pene- 
lope says,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  fellows: 
"Not  without  the  god^s  will  has  this  man  come  to 
the  house  of  Odysseus;  methinks  at  least  that  the 
torchlight  flares  forth  from  that  head  of  his,  for 
there  are  on  it  no  hairs,  nay  never  so  thin."  The 
hair,  in  which  a  fair  shade  was  preferred,  appears 
to  have  been  twisted  or  plaited  or  left  gracefully 
flowing.  Nets  and  veils  and  beautiful  pins  seem  to 
have  been  frequently  employed. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  desire 
to  be  admired,  and  the  unfounded  idea  that  beau- 
tifying oneself  was  not  a  poor  way  of  attracting  this 
admiration  are  not  limited  to  later  generations,  and 
that  the  Homeric  women  employed  a  multitude  of 
objects  known  under  the  general  appellation  of  or- 
naments. There  were  in  use  ear-rings,  made  of  costly 
materials  or  precious  stones;  necklaces,  wrought 
of  metal  and  amber;  bracelets  of  exquisite  work- 
manship, and  other  devices  that  might  fill  an  ancient 
jewel  casket. 

An  important  indication  of  the  Homeric  feeling 
about  women  is  to  be  found  in  the  similes  and  poems. 
Shelley  has  said  that  all  Homeric  similes  are  un- 
rivalled; but  none  of  them,  it  may  be  claimed,  are 
more  beautiful  than  those  drawn  from  womanhood. 
A  few  of  these  I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  you. 
"And  as  a  woman  throws  herself  wailing  about  her 
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dear  lord,  who  hath  fallen  before  his  city,  and  the 
host,  warding  from  his  town  and  his  children  the 
pitiless  day,  and  she  holds  him  dying  and  drawing 
difficult  breath,  and  embracing  his  body  wails  aloud, 
while  the  foemen  smite  her  with  spears  on  back 
and  shoulders  and  lead  her  up  into  bondage,  to  bear 
labor  and  trouble,  and  with  the  most  pitiful  grief 
her  cheeks  are  wasted;  even  so  pitifully  fell  the  tears 
beneath  the  brows  of  Odysseus/'  Another  runs: 
"But  even  so  they  could  not  put  the  Argives  to  rout, 
but  they  held  their  ground,  as  an  honest  woman 
that  laboreth  with  her  hands  holds  the  balance, 
raises  the  weight  and  wool  together,  balancing  them, 
that  she  may  win  scant  wages  for  her  children;  so 
evenly  was  strained  their  war  and  battle."  A  third 
is  the  following:  "And  close  behind  him  came  the 
noble  Odysseus,  as  close  as  is  a  weaving  rod  to  a 
fair-girdled  woman's  breast  when  she  puUeth  it  deft- 
ly with  her  hands,  drawing  the  spool  along  the  warp, 
and  holding  the  rod  nigh  her  breast."  It  grieveth 
me  to  say,  however,  that  one  unpleasant  possibility 
of  life  is  also  brought  out  in  one  of  these  similes.  It 
is  perhaps  the  one  that  suggests  the  greatest  differ- 
ence between  the  women  of  then  and  now.  It  is 
this:  "But  what  help  that  we  should  bandy  strife 
and  wrangling  against  each  other,  like  women,  who 
when  they  wax  wroth  for  some  heart-wasting  quarrel 
go  forth  into  the  mid-street  and  wrangle  each  against 
each  with  words  true  and  false,  for  these  too,  anger 
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bids  them  speak."  We  may  close  our  list  of  similes 
with  the  famous  one  from  the  sixteenth  Iliad: 
"Wherefore  weepest  thou,  Patroklos,  like  a  fond 
little  maid,  that  runs  by  her  mother's  side  and  bids 
her  mother  take  her  up,  snatching  at  her  gown,  and 
hinders  her  in  her  going,  and  tearfully  looks  at  her, 
till  the  mother  takes  her  up?  Like  her,  Patroklos, 
dost  thou  let  fall  soft  tears." 

After  this  rather  disconnected  view  of  woman's 
position  we  may  look  even  more  disconnectedly  at 
some  of  the  better  known  individual  women.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  they  really  imply  the  whole 
of  the  poems.  Argive  Helen  was  the  cause  of  the 
Trojan  war  from  its  beginning.  Briseis  is  the  origin 
of  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  the  avowed  theme  of  the 
Iliad,  while  Penelope  is  hardly  less  than  Odysseus 
the  central  feature  of  the  Odyssey,  and  she  is  cer- 
tainly much  more  attractive  than  her  far-wander- 
ing, much-enduring^  crafty-minded  husband.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  foremost  familiar  names  are 
Helen,  Andromache,  Penelope,  Clyemnstra,  and 
Nausicaa. 

The  story  of  the  judgment  by  Paris  on  Mount 
Ida  and  the  bribe-inspired  decision  in  favor  of  Aph- 
rodite need  not  be  rehearsed,  nor  need  it  be  re- 
called that  the  bribe  promised  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  in  the  world  for  his  wife.  ISTow  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world  was  Argive 
Helen,  so  fair  that  all  women  loved  her,  and  to  her 
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beauty  were  utter  thralls.  "Small  blame  is  it  that 
Trojans  and  well-greaved  Greeks  should  on  her  ac- 
count suffer  hardships,  for  marvelously  like  to  the 
immortal  goddesses  is  she  to  look  upon."  So  fair 
was  she  that  she  has  become  the  t}^e  of  woman^s 
loveliness  and  is  called  the  world's  desire.  Mystic- 
ally, it  is  said,  she  represents  that  beauty  which  men 
seek  in  all  women  and  do  not  always  find,  the  beauty 
which  is  the  cause  of  eternal  war  between  man  and 
man,  the  greatest  war  of  the  world.  "Her  face  men 
seek  in  every  face;  her  eyes  in  yours  they  see." 
Helen  was  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  won  by  him  from 
all  the  princes  of  the  Achaeans,  but  she  was  won 
from  him  by  Paris  and  hence  the  Trojan  war.  The 
ofiiense  of  Helen  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
of  which  the  summary  is  this.  In  both  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey,  Homer  makes  his  characters  attribute  the 
tripping  of  Helen  to  the  impulse  of  a  god,  but  it 
is  impossible  now  to  understand  how  far  he  con- 
sidered her  a  volimtary  agent.  N'otable  passages  are 
Priam's  speech:  "No  whit  art  thou  blamable  in 
my  sight,  the  gods  are  to  blame;"  and  Penelope's 
utterance:  "Even  Argive  Helen,  daughter  of  Zeus, 
would  not  have  taken  a  stranger  for  her  lover,  had 
she  known  the  warlike  sons  of  the  Achaeans  would 
bring  her  home  again.  However,  it  was  the  god  that 
set  her  upon  that  shameless  deed."  For  an  acute 
discussion  of  the  question  reference  may  be  made 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  interesting  work  on  Homer.  This 
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much  is  clear,  that  she  bitterly  repented  her  offense. 
She  says  to  Priam:  "Would  that  sore  death  had 
been  my  pleasure  when  I  followed  thy  son  liither, 
and  left  my  home  and  my  kinsfolk  and  my  daughter 
in  her  girlhood  and  the  lovely  company  of  mine  age- 
fellows.  But  this  was  not  so,  wherefore  I  pine  with 
weeping."  She  reproaches  Paris:  "Thou  comest 
back  from  battle;  would  thou  liadst  perished  there, 
vanquished  of  that  great  warrior,  that  was  my  for- 
mer husband."  Again:  "This  is  now  the  twentieth 
year  that  I  am  gone  from  my  dear  native  land,  would 
I  had  died  ere  then."  Let  her  repentance  suffice  and 
let  us  be  glad  that  in  the  Odyssey  we  see  her  peace- 
ful if  not  happy  in  the  home  of  Menelaus,  the  loving 
lady  of  a  loving  lord. 

To  know  Andromache  it  is  only  needful  to 
read  the  famous  passage  of  the  sixth  Iliad,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  all  Homer.  Hector  is  about 
issuing  to  the  fray.  "Then  came  his  dear  wife  run- 
ning to  meet  him;  and  with  her  went  her  handmaid 
bearing  in  her  bosom  the  tender  boy,  the  little  child, 
Hector's  loved  son,  like  unto  a  beautiful  star  So 
now  he  smiled  and  gazed  at  the  boy  silently,  and 
Andromache  stood  by  his  side  weeping,  and  clasped 
her  hand  in  his,  and  spoke  and  called  upon  his 
name :  "Dear,  my  lord,  this  hardihood  will  undo  thee, 
neither  hast  thou  any  pity  for  thine  infant  box,  nor 
for  hapless  me  that  soon  shall  be  thy  widow,  for 
soon  will  the  Achaeans  all  set  upon  thee  and  slay 
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thee.  But  it  were  better  for  me  to  go  down  to 
the  grave  if  I  lose  thee;  for  never  more  will  any 
comfort  be  mine,  when  once  thou,  even  thou,  hast 
met  thy  fate,  but  only  sorrow.  Moreover,  I  have  no 
father  nor  lady  mother;  and  the  seven  brothers  that 
were  mine  within  the  halls,  all  these  on  the  self- 
same day  went  within  the  house  of  Hades.  Nay, 
Hector,  thou  art  to  me  father  and  lady  mother,  yea, 
and  brother,  even  as  thou  art  my  goodly  husband. 
Come  now,  have  pity  and  abide  here  upon  the  tower, 
lest  thou  make  thy  child  an  orphan  and  thy  wife 
a  widow."  This  and  Hector's  reply  do  not  seem  to 
be  the  words  of  a  loveless  and  unlovely  age.  He 
answers:  "Yet  doth  the  anguish  of  the  Trojans 
hereafter  not  so  much  trouble  me,  neither  Hecabe's 
own,  neither  King  Priam's,  neither  my  brethren's, 
the  many  and  brave  that  shall  fall  in  the  dust  before 
their  foemen,  as  doth  thine  anguish  in  the  day  that 
some  mail-clad  Achaean  shall  lead  thee  weeping  and 
rob  thee  of  the  light  of  freedom.  But  me  in  death 
may  the  heaped  up  earth  be  covering,  ere  I  hear 
thy  crying  and  thy  carrying  into  captivity."  And 
even  so  was  it  fated  to  be. 

Penelope  is  the  type  of  faithful  wifehood  and 
affectionate  motherhood.  Twenty  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  poem  she  had  been  left  a  young  wife 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast,  and  those  twenty  years 
had  been  spent  in  longing  for  her  absent  lord,  and 
praying  that  slie  might  see  her  son,  the  sweet  light  of 
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her  eyes,  with  a  beard  upon  Ms  chin.  We  may 
catch  an  entrevn  that  discloses  much:  "But  as  for 
her,  she  never  refuses  the  hated  bridals,  nor  hath 
she  heart  to  make  an  end;  she  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
makes  promise  to  every  man,  and  sends  them  mes- 
sages, but  her  mind  is  set  on  other  things:"  the 
same  tact  vidth  those  she  loves  not,  the  same  fidelity 
for  him  she  loves,  that  ever  marketh  womankind,  the 
first  proof  of  Goethe's 

"Denn  das  ISTaturel  der  Frauen 
1st  so  nah  mit  Kunst  verwandt." 
Her  artifice  of  the  web  to  put  off  the  suitors  is  known 
the  world  over  and  need  not  to  be  repeated;  but  I 
am  constrained  to  hazard  the  thought  of  what  she 
might  have  acquired  in  culture  during  those  years, 
if  she  had  only  lived  in  the  days  of  higher  educa- 
tion. She  could  have  framed  just  as  effective  an 
artifice  by  telling  the  suitors  she  could  not  wed 
until  after  her  graduation,  and  by  starring  herself 
in  logic  at  each  second  year  examination.  But  I 
have  spoken  lightly  where  I  should  not,  for  the  fame 
of  the  wise  Penelope  is  sacred.  Her  love  for  Odys- 
seus and  Telemachus,  her  graciousness  to  whom  gra- 
ciousness  was  due,  and  her  long-tried  fidelity  have 
left  her  impress  on  the  ages,  never  to  be  effaced.  In 
the  words  of  Homer  himself:  "The  fame  of  her 
virtue  will  never  perish,  but  the  immortals  will  make 
a  gracious  song  in  the  ears  of  men  on  earth  to  the 
fame  of  constant  Penelope.'* 
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In  gloomy  contrast  to  Penelope  stands  Clytem- 
nestra,  the  t}"pe  of  the  woman  who  is  fair  but  false. 
Her  tale  is  less  inviting,  but  perhaps  not  less  true 
to  nature.  It  is  possible  she  has  been  too  sweepingly 
condemned,  and  the  rarity  of  Christian  charity  may 
have  been  as  strongly  marked  in  Achaea  as  in  Can- 
ada. For  a  long  time  she  was  faithful  and  true, 
notwithstanding  all  the  wiles  of  Aegistheus,  but  at 
last  she  tripped,  and  after  the  first  stray  slip  there 
could  be  only  a  tragic  end,  and  it  came  in  the  mur- 
der of  her  husband,  and  the  long  tale  of  blood.  Her 
fate,  too,  has  been  summed  up  by  Homer,  who  con- 
trasts her  with  Penelope:  "Far  otherwise  did  the 
daughter  of  Tyndareus  devise  ill  deeds,  and  slay  her 
gentle  lord,  and  hateful  shall  be  the  song  of  her 
among  men,  and  an  evil  repute  hath  she  brought 
upon  all  womankind,  even  upon  the  upright."  It  is 
Clytemnestra's  infidelity  that  provokes  the  words 
spoken  to  Odysseus  by  Agamemnon's  shade,  words  so 
often  lightly  misquoted  and  misunderstood  in  these 
latter  days:  "Wherefore  do  thou,  too,  never  hence 
be  soft  even  to  thy  wife,  neither  show  her  all  the 
counsel  thou  knowest,  but  a  part  declare  and  let 
part  be  hid." 

We  may  close  our  gallery  with  the  refreshing 
picture  of  Xausicaa.  We  see  her  first  when  she  has 
been  told  by  Athena  in  a  dream  that  the  time  of 
her  wedding  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  were  meet  for 
her  to  have  her  apparel  duly  laundried.     She  ac- 
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cordingly  goes  to  her  father,  the  king,  with  a  happy 
feminine  subterfuge  and  tells  him  that  he  needs  a 
boiled  shirt  for  the  assembly,  and  her  bachelor 
brothers  one  not  less  for  the  ball.  She  and  her 
maids  next  morning  drive  away  to  the  river  and 
attend  to  the  laundry;  after  the  washing  comes  the 
dance  and  ball  game,  and  here  I  believe  is  an  im- 
mortal touch  of  the  olden  bard,  for  he  makes  much 
turn  on  the  circumstance  of  Nausicaa's  throwing  the 
ball  amiss.  What  could  be  more  artistic,  or  truer  to 
woman's  nature  in  every  clune  and  time,  for  what 
mortal  man  hath  ever  heard  of  a  girl,  however  bright 
and  cultured,  that  could  throw  a  ball  with  any  more 
accuracy  than  the  white-armed  Nausicaa?  Her  fear 
of  gossip  and  of  her  parent's  displeasure  it  not  more 
womanly  than  the  graceful  way  in  which  she  under- 
goes the  embarrassing  encounter  with  Odysseus.  The 
love  she  conceives  for  this  stranger  reminds  us  of 
all  the  cases  of  "it  might  have  been"  from  the  Prin- 
cess Nausicaa  to  the  peasant  Maud  Muller.  We  can 
only  echo  the  wish  of  Odysseus,  a  wish,  if  the  tradi- 
tions of  love  be  true,  which  his  very  coming  denied 
forever:  "May  the  gods  grant  thee  all  thy  heart's 
desire;  a  husband  and  a  home,  and  a  mind  at  one 
with  his  may  they  give,  a  good  gift,  for  there  is 
nothing  mightier  and  nobler  than  when  a  man  and 
wife  are  of  one  heart  and  mind  in  a  house,  a  grief 
to  their  foes,  and  to  their  friends  a  joy,  but  their  own 
hearts  know  it  best."  Today  how  different  would  be 
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his  prayer.  For  Odysseus  of  many  wiles  would  read 
her  face,  and  knowing  that  such  a  wish  could  bring 
upon  his  head  only  something  after  the  fashion  of 
^•'How  like  a  man  V  and  the  reproach  of  being  impo- 
lite and  behind  the  times,  he  would  change  his  words 
and  wish  her  a  vote  and  an  emancipated  intellect; 
whereat  she  would  rejoice  in  her  heart  and  admire 
him  above  all  men  for  wisdom  and  understanding. 

Such  be  a  few  of  the  things  sung  by  the  men  of 
old;  more  I  fain  would  tell,  but  I  know  how  weary 
you  all  must  be  of  hearing  the  sus  presuming  to  dis- 
course upon  Minerva,  and  weary  too  you  must  be 
even  physically,  albeit  I  have  left  much  untold.  You 
must  ever  be  looking  for  the  end  of  my  tale  as  Odys- 
seus turned  his  head  toward  the  sun,  being  fain  to 
hasten  his  setting,  for  verily  he  was  most  eager  to 
get  him  up  and  away.  "As  when  a  man  longs  for 
his  supper,  for  whom  all  day  long  two  dark  oxen 
drag  through  the  fallow  field  the  jointed  plough,  yea, 
and  welcome  to  such  an  one  the  sunlight  sinketh,  that 
so  he  may  get  him  to  supper,  for  his  knees  are 
faint  by  the  way,  even  so  welcome  was  the  sinking  of 
the  sunlight  to  Odysseus."  Even  so  welcome,  I 
ween,  will  be  the  end  of  my  tale  to  its  much-endur- 
ing hearers. 
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